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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE SECOITD EDITION. 

In the present state of the press, it may be useful to guard 
against possible suppositions by stating that the first edition 
of this Tolume was disposed of as soon as published in Bath 
and its neighbourhood— owing to the unexpected interest 
excited by what was supposed to be a local satire. 

I am well aware of the danger I incur in offering a Second 
Edition to the public — our great literary anthorities haying 
pledged themselves to investigate the pretensions of every 
Poem so announced. Let them do so: their criticisms will 
gratify their readers at the same time that his future emen. 
dations or total silence will testify the respect of 

The Author. 
Balh, mh AprU, 1831, 



P.S. In the last number of the Edinburgh Review, I ob- 
serve some opinions on modern poetry which coincide in an 
astonishing degree with the sentiments expressed iu the 
beginning of my Satire on that subject : the resemblance 
is, indeed, so exact that I think it necessary to state that my 
printer will testify that the Satire was *' worked off,*' though 
not published, some time previous to the appearance of the 
Review. 
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THE BEGGAR'S COIN, 



A POEM. 



*' My thoughts like swallows skim the main, 
And bear my spirit back again 
Over the earth and through the air, 
A wild bird and a wanderer." 

Suppressed Introduction to the "Siege of Corinth:' 
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A MARIA. 

1 
Maria ! mia cara^ 

Tu chiedi d'ascoltar 
Lira non piti natia 

I voti miei cantar : 
Se mancano parole 

Ripetero ancor 
Quella che tutto dice — 

''Amor !" dolce " Amor !** 

2 
Che giova, caro bene, 

Le Muse invoear ? 
A noi non conviene 

Piii semplice parlar ^ 
Ah, sentirai soltanto 

L'eco del mio cor 
Che sempre mai susurra 

« Amor !*' dolce '' Amor !'* 

3 
Te giudice severo 

Non teme 11 mio ardir ! . . 
Non teme — no ! carina, 

Tu non potrai sevir ! 
Una parola sola 

Non destera rigor — 
Beata paroletta ! — 

''Amor!" dolce "Amor!" 
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CANTO THE FIRST. 



I. 



" Look at my pretty wreath of roses ! — white — 
" Like those thou most didst love in days of yore. 

" ril take a shawl — for 'tis a chilly night — 

" To throw across me till we reach the door. . . . 

" Look at my pearls — all soft and pure and bright !. 
" Say, dearest ! am 1 not a bride all o'er ? — 

" Thursday, my Genoa velvet I shall wear ; 

*'But must, this eve, in snowy white appear.". . . . 



IL 



So speaks. . but who ? — Enough j she is a bride 3 
Her honey-moon is past to day j and she 

Has left yon Sea-girt Castle's lonely tide ; 
To take her new place in society. 

One month of love the bourn that could divide 
Her being in two ages : — Light and free. 

Whilom they saw her sport her childish life — 

One month — she comes again — but comes a wife ! 
B 2 
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b THE BEGGAR S COIN. 

III. 

This seems the end of expectation. — Love 

Has lured them on through all its flowery maze : 

They wed : ambition dies : no more they rove 
At random cast on Life's uncertain ways : 

But other loves arise, and they behove 
To bend to Love until their latest days : 

Mirth, madness, exultation, hope, and pain. 

Despair and hate are links of love's wild chain. 



IV. 



Love, then, I sing — Let Hope inspire my song. 

Yea, proudest Hope ! for deem not I would write 
Did 1 not feel some guerdon rnight belong 

To me, and crown this page with halo bright. 
Why disavow the thought ?— Or right or wrong, 

The power to conquer in the challenged fight. 
Leaving a name above the lowly crowd. 
My hope — and boldly be it thus avowed ! 



Hail, thou best source of hope ! Spirit of Good ! 

To thee I oflFer my adventurous strain } 
Oh ! lead it thou across the boundless flood. 

Bright guiding star to ports I hope to gain ! 
By thee, my purpose will be understood j 

To thee I pray — let me not pray in vain ! 
Do thou yispire my soul — to thee alone 
I raise my prayer — nor other muse will own ! 
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CANTO THE FIRST. / 

VI. 

Near the full stream of Maudlea's shady wood, 
A youthful gownsman paced ; while high the sun 

In bright eflFulgence all triumphant rode. 
Slowly he walked 3 and now he stood upon 

That spot where, pictured in the glassy flood. 
The summit of the tower all mildly shone 

In liquid colours. Here he mused beguiled 

By the soft scene and, faintly sighing, smiled. 

VII. 

Well might he smile 5 for to the feeling heart 
That scene has charms that grace no other scene. 

The still and sultry day was formed to impart 
Its calmness to his breast. Beyond the screen 

Of lofty elms to which the quivering start 
Of sportive birds alone gave life, were seen 

The blending towers of that monastic town 

Which, save with smiles or sighs, few look upon. 

VIII. 

But Rathlyn sighed as turning from the stream 
More swiftly he resumed his homeward way 

Thus with himself communing : — " So the dream 
Of my dull life is gilded by the ray 

Of hope that sheds one far reflected beam 

Of light across its sameness ! Month of May, 

How I could bless your budding charms divine. 

With youthful joy ! . . . . But let me not repine. 
B 3 
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8 THB BKGGAR's coin'. 

IX. 

" No 5 let me not repine 5 the hour will come. 
Although, at times, a drooping feeling quells 

My buoyant hope, and thought of deathly gloom 
At times my youthful energy dispels. 

Still on my cheek spreads this bright hectic bloom. 
Oh, could I tread once more my native dells. 

There is a buoyancy of heart. . . . but no. 

Dear Lena this — all — gladly I forego !" 



Thus Rathlyn with another sigh returned 
To his di^ll rooms in the monastic pile. 

And on his hectic cheek more deeply burned 
The crimson spot that mocked his gentle smile. 

Yet gladly are the sweets of summer spurned 
And all the manly sports that should beguile 

Proud eager youth -, and gladly in his rooms 

Once more his free-born spirit he entombs. 



XI. 



For other hope was his. Within his breast, 
A fairy dream of promised blisses lived ; 

A sweet ethereal essence all comprest 
From one pure flower and in his bosom hived. 

Yet must his buoyant feelings be represt , 
Collegiate honours must be won — nor grieved 

He idly lingering over dreams of joy — 

To win that bliss was now his mind*s employ 
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CANTO THE FIRST. \ 

XII. 

Thus Oxford sees him pass the cheerful spring 
That, gilding all around, smiles not for him. 

The varying season to his heart can bring 

Nor change, nor solace. Winter's daylight dim 

Had paiped him not 5 and though the chirpers sing 
Their early carol on the branches slim 

That now put forth their leaves — the fleeting year 

To him must one sad lengthened dream appear. 

XIIL 

But Lena smiles beyond like the bright sun 
That forms a vis t$i through that leafy arch. 

To her, he tends — to her, he labours on 

Despite the searing thirst that comes to purch 

His giddy brain 3 — for her, each honour won 
Appe^firs a stride on his mind*s dreary march 

To. ... he knows not 3 an honoured nothingness. 

The bouffl^ ^r& Lena may his labours bless. 

XIV. 

Thus the fourth spring for him now vainly smiles 
But brings fair promise of success — the sole. 

Fond hope that now bis drooping frame beguiles. 
Oh, senseless race to a more senseless goal ! 

How long will pedants in these stirring isles 
Clog the free mind with antiquated school ? 

How long will man give up his youth's best years 

To musty tomes not e*en the school reveres ? 
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10 THE beggar's coin. 

XV. 

In times of yore, monastrc Oxford well 

Might boast its sainted "^iles and reverence claim. 
For it was then the only -living well 

Of learning where, mid darkest clouds, the flame, 
The ethereal flame of mind, could honoured dwell. 

All then was dark around 5 thence only came 
The glorious ray that could mankind illume 3 
Around, all, all was ignorance and gloom. 

XVI. 

But now when this is all reversed— ^wh en all 
The outward world has its more modern school 

Of fruitful studies 5 when the printer's stall 
Groans with the varying pages that must rule 

And sway mankind — when all their hopes and all 
Their interest hang on these — the pedant's stool 

No longer offers what the cent* ry craves, 

Nor heeds the world what its •professor raves. 

XVII. 

The classic scholar is no more revered. 

His knowledge now is almost useless deemed. 

A Greek quotation now is scarcely feared : 
Perchance an English one is more esteemed. 

The modern world has its own classics reared ; 
And many a mind has all triumphant beamed 

And shed its lustre to illumine man 

That ne'er the race of college honours ran. 
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CANTO THB FIRST. 11 

XVIII. 

And this is owned 5 and yet our youth are sent 
To waste at Oxford their most precious days 

In not acquiring what 'tis never meant 

They should remember. For no future praise. 

In after-life, attends the class-man bent 

And bowed with honours : no, the worldly gaze 

His timid, awkward air soon passes o'er — 

'' A clever man 'tis said — but such a bore !" 

XIX. 

Not that we would discard the classic page : 

No, be it ever studied and admired 5 
But other studies suited to the age 

May in the self-same time be well acquired. 
Latin and Greek should not alone engage 

The mind when its best energy is fired 
To know what others know, nor be the one 
Sole aim to strive for — or, perchance, to shun. 

XX. 

That they're accomplishments I well agree. 
And that, in short, is what I meant to say ; 

But botany and mineralogy 

Accomplishments are also in their way. 

" The classics form the taste" — but yet we see 
Few " scholars" who will other food essay : 

The man who profits not, the school derides, 

A nd he who does is spoilt for all besides. 
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12 THE BKGGAR's coin. 

XXI. 

But let me change the theme for 'twill be said 
That Greek and Latin studies I decry -, 

I but prefer the living to the dead 
And, on my word, I only wish to try 

To blend them both together. But instead 
Of dallying longer, let us quickly fly 

After young Rathlyn who is far away 

With her who best can every toil repay. 

XXII. 

Such honours as fair Oxford could bestow 
Were his 3 and then on eager wings of love 

He turned him from the sweet monastic show 
Of Maudlen's tower, its stream, and classic grove. 

More healthy seemed his cheeks' transp'arent glow. 
Earth smiled, and heaven as brightly smiled above. 

Full soon had Lena blest his constant nltnd 5 

And England's shores are now left far behind. 

XXIII. 

All travellers have talked much of the Jura 
And of its rocks <ind vallies, clouds and trees. 

And all that makes of beautiful nature a 
Strange kaleidoscope that e'er must please. 

But let not those who cannot well endure a 
Few discomforts cross their native seas. 

In foreign lands 'mid Alpine woods to ramble 

And for a straw-stuffed bed and supper scramble 
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CANTO THE FIRST. 13 

XXIV. 

At Poligni^ they rise upon the rocks 
Amid the rain and a few flakes of snow ; 

And^ while a jutting mountain often blocks 
The road and makes it circle to and fro. 

They still ascend *, and after many shocks 
And jolts, they think they're on the Jura's brow. 

But yet they're not : — and sinks her head oppressed 

With fond anxiety on Rathlyn's breast. 

XXV. 

Now high 'mid hill and dale awhile they rove. 
And undulating plains around them see. 

Long the road winds through many a scattered grove 
Of firs that spread in dark solemnity. 

And oft they hear, from the grey rocks above. 
The tinkling bells of herds that wander free : — 

So beakers ring in Cafif(£s to the blow 

That calls for omelettes or a fricandeau. 

XXVI. 

Thus soft they heard the Swiss-boy's music sound 
As *mid the rain and clouds, his cattle strayed 

And sought to cull from eveiy heath-clad mound 
A scanty meal. In tattered rags arrayed. 

The wretched, squalid peasant hovered round — 
The duteous sersrant of the herd which made 

His Alpine wealth : a swollen, goitrous throat 

And palsied limbs, the recompence they brought. 
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XXVII. 

' *Twas at St. Laurent that they slept that night : 
And here, the suppef'which they got was good ; 

For— standing 'neath the kitchen chimney bright 

They overlooked the cooking of their food. 

To shivering travellers, 'tis a pleasant sight 
To watch a flaming fire of crackling wood : 

So while the rain came down — a ceaseless torrent — 

They dried their clothes and then slept at St. Laurent. 

XXVIII. 

Next morn it poured till mid-day when it cleared. 
And Lena had the carriage out once more. 

The road was fine, for here the mountains reared 
Their rocky sides in rugged splendour o*er. 

But to her eyes, all fearful they appeared. 

And mournful the dark forest pine they bore -, 

While gazing on his hectic cheek and eye. 

She wept his smile of sad security. 

XXIX. 

For his the fatal illness of our isle 

That treacherous steals on the deluded heart. 
While every symptom that should most beguile 
Our hope, but tells how vain the leech's art. 
The glowing cheek, the brUliant eye, the smile 
Of confidence which he would fain impart- 
All these are his :— but she alas ! too well 

Hears in his every tone his early knell !. . 
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CANTO THE FIRST. lo 

XXX. 

At wild Moray, the scene is truly fair. 

The towering rocks beside the hurrying stream 
Ascend in naked ruggedness : and there. 

High overhead, the gushing runnels gleam 
Like silver wires suspended in mid air. 

And glittering in the sun*s unsteady beam. 
Fall sparkling downwards to the bubbling rill. 
And turn with it a moss-grown water mill. 

XXXI. 

And as the glittering streamlets fell from high 
In slender threads of froth and spray and foam. 

You well might deem the spirits of the sky — 
Who love at times in such wild glens to roam — 

Clung to their waves with fairy buoyancy 
When they would reach once more their cloud- 
capped home. 

And that each rock a silken ladder bore 

By which the truant sprites on high might soar. 

XXXII. 

And now he hoped to catch the far-famed view. 
From Les Fossiles, of all the lake below j*^^ 

But the day waned 3 the sky more darkling grew. 
And he despaired to see the sunset glow 

Tinge bleak Mont Blanc. The precious moments flew 
And night came on. The horses, too, were slow : 

The post-boy's boots yawned like his mountain dells. 

But vain his cracking whip and jingling bells, 
c 
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16 THE beggar's coin. 



XXXIII. 



'Tis night. They turn the shelving mount. Oh ! see. 
Through the wide opening in the parted hill. 

The cloudless heaven in ivhich, all placidly. 
The full moon rides ! Beneath, the grey mists fill 

The deepening chasm -, while far Geneva's sea 
Stretches its fkding azure, pure and still. 

Along the base of the all snowy Alp 

Like dimmed blue eye beneath a hoary scalp. 

XXXIV. 

But wherefore tell the splendours of that night ? 

True that each outline they might not behold. 
But, oh ! in such a scene, the silvery light 

Of stars is better than the burnished gold 
And glittering tints of gairish noon-day bright ! 

Eve*s shadows o*er a lovely landscape fold 
As though it were too holy and too pure 
Unveiled the world's rude gazes to endure. 

XXXV. 

But on Genevans lake I may not dwell. 

Nor thread the streets whose filth pollutes that 
shore -, 
Nor maudlin philosophic cant shall swell 

My page misreasoning reason's shadow o'er. 
Ferney to me presents no sacred spell 

To fix the theme around its desert door. 
Where urns, " sans* hearts, and silly pictures vie 
To hallow scenes of petty vanity. 
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CANTO THE FIRST. I? 

XXXVI. 

'' Mes manes sont console, puisque mon cceur 
JEst au ndlieu de oo«« .*" so runs the scrawl ! 

This pagan stuff can common sense endure ? 

It seems his friends can still his " manes" enthrall^ 

Perhaps bis " hesirV' feels not this friendship pure. 
Yet does its ^tuation soothe the soul— 

If classic " manes" means soul : but you would not 

Guess that there is no heart within the pot I 

XXXVII. 

And all around, his dear and royal friends 

Are" painted 5 but suspended near them, look — 

With pigtail wig and ruff— himself ascends 
To heaven, and to some god presents a book ! 

While downwards of his enemies there tends 
To hell a goodly host he could not brook ! 

This picture he had painted while alive— 

And let him reap such fame as it can give. 

XXXVIII. 

How fair are nature s works ! the lonely breast. 

In gazing on them is no more alone : 
Still fairer seem they when the heart is blest 

By one whose kindred soul their spell may own : 
But, oh ! more fondly still the mind opprest 

By illness finds a charm till then unknown 
In dwelling on their splendours 5 for, in health. 
We feel not all our own nor nature's wealth ; 
c 2 
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XXXIX. 

We know not all the wealth of oar own souls— 
Those mines of gentle bliss that lie un wrought > 

Nor till the hour of drooping sickness tolls. 

Feel we the ties by which our minds are fraught 

And bathed with nature's essence. Pride controuls 
Our senses imperceptibly. Though naught 

Sublime should pass, in health, unheeded by. 

In grief, *twill breathe a latent sympathy. 

XL. 

Grand rose the Alps around Geneva's lake. 
And Lena gazed in rapture and admired : 

But on the scene, young Rathlyn seemed to slake 
An inward thirst ; his languor was not fired 

To admiration by each drifted flake. 

But calmly seemed by all around inspired — 

Blending with nature's essence, as if feeling 

Its loving spirit o*er his senses stealing. » 

XLL 

" Nay, say not, Lena, that the scene is grand," 
He sighed j " 'tis soft, 'tis gentle, fair and loving ; 

" For e'en yon Alp, that mightiest seems to stand, 
" Speaks kindly to my heart, as if reproving 

" The awe thou wouldst inspire : a luring, bland 
" Attraction seems around it living, moving, 

" And blending all my spirit with its own, 

" As nature's varied essences were one. 
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CANTO THE FIRST. 19 

XLII. 

*' Methinks from nature's womb a soothing breath 
** Comes gently forth my spirit to console 

*' And wake each tender feeling ^ and should death, 
'' Which is foretold me, now release.my^soul, . 

" 'Twould round all breathing nature calmly wreathe 
" Itself, renewed in nature's living whole : 

'' The Almighty mind that formed this heaving sphere, 

" As in my soul^ lives in each mountain drear.!* 

XLIIk 

There was a calmness in his voice and tone * 
Which Lena marked, and shuddered 3 for, till now^ 

Though all the rest despaired, himself alone 
Felt not the wasting ill his spirit bow. 

Still dreamed he of that climate of the sun 
Whence renovated health should quickly flow. 

How altered now ! And wept his bride to hear 

That tone presaging all she dated notfear^ . 

XLIVv 

She wept but spoke not. Must she contemplate 
The dreaded blow as now at hand ? Oh ! why 

Was he by love for her detained so late — 
Too late for aid from the far southern sky ? 

The Alps — that bourn which seems to mark her fate,. 
Are gained : beyond, is life and Italy 

** Oh, grant him to me, God, till then !" she cries. 

And hope lights up again her tearful eyes, 
c 3 
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XLV. 

The Vallais now is past* And here I might 
Describe the Alpine ridge that closes round ; 

But having just talked o*er Mount Jura's height 
I nifust not soar again on rocky ground. 

Besides, I've seen so much that I hate sight — 
Seeing and writing and the very sound 

Of ^' guide-book >" and — addressed to town or nation — 

The hacknied phrase of general admiration. 

XLVI. 

For still your tourists ever must admire — 

Discrimination is more difficult. 
And of their many works, of which we tire. 

But three or four escape this damning fault. 
Of these, of course, my own ^'Memoirs" <*>rank higher 

Than any others, being the result 
Of early travel and much foreign dwelling — 
Pity such good books should be slow in selling ! 

XLVir. 

But this will come. For as the feel -with which 
I journeyed is now lostr— fond curiosity— 

I would in libiraries secure a niche 
To these first offsprings of the impetuosity 

Of youthful travel. For I once was rich 
In such a sense 5 and though no animosity 

Towards this place or that wakes this disgust, 

I will not stir ugaln until I must. 
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XLVIIL 

That is, when once I'm settled 5 for Munich — 
Whence now I date — is not a place to fix 

One*s steps. The German s have a filthy trick 
Of smoking} and tho* "ja" *^od "nicht'* and " nichts* 

Be grand in reading, yet, in speech, they break 
One's jaws 5 and then, if e*er in bed one kicks. 

Or moves, their eider«down, and quilts fall off — 

I wish all were condemned to them who laugh. 

XLIX. 

The fact is, that after a certain time 
And age, a settled life looks more alluring ,- 

And though it be In a more foggy clime. 
Yet " comforts'* reconcile us to enduring 

The loss of sunshine. — ^Did it suit my rhyme, 
Td mention all the ills you must endure in 

Travelling; but e*en to shave with cold 

Water ere daylight ^awn, one must be bold. 



L. 



But to young Lena now we turn once more. 

'Tis strange, but grief most often follows joy. 
Whene'er the heart is most secure, and o'er 

Its dream offuture bliss finds sweet employ. 
Think of the pain that you the most deplore — 

The death of wife, or friend, or darling boy- 
Did it not smite when hope looked gladly round 
And saw each long-formed wish already crowned } 
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LI. 

More sad was Lena*s fate ! Not mine to tell 

The bliss that late had soothed her gentle mind j 

Noc mine upon her happy past to dwell 
From childhood's hour^ till woo*d with transport kind. 

Her feelings yielded to Love*s constant spell. 
And saw the altar those sweet feelings bind : 

Not mine to paint all this and rashly breathe 

On the chaste bloom that diicks love's fairest wreath i 

LIL\ 

L^t your own mind recur to her for whom 

You feel or have felt most : let all the charm» 

That now, perchance, lie buried in the tomb 
Or blush in sacred bliss within your arms. 

Once more flash on you with their earliest bloomy 
Let each bright hue cold Time the soonest harms. 

Those slightest, childish cares that then could bless. 

Beam onqe more on you. in their loveliness, 

LUL 

And you will feel for them. Was aught too slight 
To bless or grieve them ? — ^As you met, they met -, 

As blent your eyes in pure affection bright>; 
So blended theirs f as every fond regret 

For hours of absence, cast its shadow light. 

So each hour spent alone their hearts would fret 5 

As you beheld with pain the time to sever. 

So mourned it they till bound in bliss for eyer. . 
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LIV. 

For ever ^. Wretched Lena ! — Hark ! the rain 

Beats loudly clattering on the rocks around -, 

The damp clouds hang above the darkened plain. 
And precipice that sinks in chasm profound 5 

To pierce their depths, the eye essays in vain ; 
Nought passes their ivhite billows save the sound 

Of waters rushing o*er the loosened rocks. 

And pine trees shattered 'neath thewind*s rude shocks. 

LV. 

At times, the clouds beneath them part and show. 
Athwart their billows torn by the rude blast. 

The plain in sunshine smiling bright below. 
Or only checkered by the shadows cast 

From distant storms. And as the evening glow 
Of the far hamlet meets their eyes, the waste 

And dreary scene around, before, above. 

Makes Lena shudder for her drooping love. 

LVL 

For drooping now he seems. While skies were fair 
Above him and the varying scene allured. 

No weakness could his buoyant mind impair. 
And all fatigue unheeded was endured : 

Now that the scene is changed, he too must share 
Its change 5 and that slight form, so ill inured 

To meet unharmed e*en Autumn's mildest breath. 

Bows down this frozen Alpine storm beneath. 
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LVII. 

Now in the Simplon s higher range, a storm 

Of snow succeeds the rain ; wlnds^ piercing cold 

Congeal his blood; and, o'er the chariot warm. 
Large heavy flakes in crystal masses fold. 

In vain, with soft afifection's fond alarm. 

His young bride strives his courage to uphold ; 

Harsh blows the whirlwind from the frozen sky — 

'* 'Tis heaven's decree," he says, " here let me die 1 

LVIII. 

" But yesterday, and life with new hope beaming 
'* Allured me on, for heaven benignant smiled. 

"This change my spirit whelms: no bright, redeeming 
" Future now opes before me. Long beguiled 

'' By inward peace, resigned to all, yet teeming 
" With tender love for thee, no weakness filed 

" My tranquil mind 3 and happy by thy side, 

" I thought not cruel death could thus divide. 

LIX. 

'^ And therefore did I linger, nor would leave 
" Our treacherous clime till thou could'st share my 
way; 

'' An earlier flight my weakness might retrieve, 
^' But thou the prize that would reward my stay. 

" 1 lingered — ^thou art mine ; and shall I grieve ? 
" Though 1 bad called thee mine but for one day, 

" That one day would forbid me to repine— 

<' Though life may be the price, still art thou mine ! 
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LX. 

" Then, dearest mourn not o'er my early fate 5 
'* It calls not for thy pity. I have been 

" Blest, and but grieve to leave thee desolate. 
" But thou i;vilt live in many a vanished scene, 

'' Nor feel alone. Thou still wilt contemplate 

'' These days of love though long years inter- 
vene. 

" We part not, dearest Lena ! — still my love — 

"Warm— pure — as now— shall bless thee from above/' 

LXI. 

Her head was nestled in his beavlng breast*— 
Her arms encircling, still more closely bound 

O'er him her loosened cloak. No word exprest 
Her anguish ; bnt her speechless sorrow found 

Its vent in tears that on her hallowed nest 

Of love — ^his bosom — ^fell. And his arms wound 

Round her slim waist 3 and his flushed cheek sank down 

On that dear form he died to call his own. 

LXII. 

And he was happy ! Purest joy was his ! 

Let death remove, he felt that it could not 
Estrange their hearts. J?rora heaven's eternal bliss— 

And tranquil conscience promised him such lot — 
From heaven he'd love ; for love as pure as this 

No holier essence from his soul would blot. 
From heaven he d bend o'er her : in heaven he'd pray 
For her dear soul and guide it on its way. 
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LXIIL 

Still falls the snow. The summit now b gained. 
And the mad whirlwind from the bare rocks 
sweeping, 

Speeds o*er the naked height they had attained. 
Along the frozen road still slowly creeping— 

'Mid snow-clad rocks where desert grandeur reigned— 
Down the other side they tend 3 while ever keeping 

Her eyes on his flushed cheek, poor Lena sate : — 

The Alp was past — oh ! could it be too late h . . . 

LXIV. 

Still they descend ; for Simplon*8 sheltering inn 
Lies far way down. And Lena, all engrost 

Turns her quick glance and, pale and shuddering. 
Seeks the rude hamlet 3 for all is not lost. 

She deems, if its warm shelter they can win 
Ere bows the sufferer *neath the deadly frost. 

The road turns-—" Oh, *tis there !** she cries, with joy 

And rapture bending o'er her rescued boy. 

LXV. 

The inn is gained. The horses stop. And lights 
From the gay casement beam with premised heat : 

The steps are lowered : but, with one bound, alights 
The impatient girl, and on his trembling feet 

Uplifts her husband whose fond eye delights 
To mark her hope. Their smiles one moment meet: 

Then on the step he treads. . . . oh God ! he tires — 

Sinks in her arms-^-and, smiling still, expires. 
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LXVI. 

And he is dead ! Gone every hope that lighted 
With transient ray her breast ! And he is dead ! 

Her every new-found promise crushed and blighted, 
Its short-lived radiance now for ever fled ! 

■Mid hope's alluring joy, at once benighted ! 
His spirit gone, while calmly still his head 

Weighs on her arm ! With unmoved lip and eye. 

She gazed in palsied — tearless — agony. 

LXVII. 

'lis midnight. Round that humble inn is sighing 
The frozen Alpine blast. The moon above 

Silvers the snow in crystal billows lying 

And the bare glistening firs of yonder grove. 

The echo still to the cascade replying. 
Is softly heard with never-ceasing love ; 

But in that room retired, there sits alone 

One whose lorn heart breathes forth as pure a tone. 

LXVIII. 

Alone poor Leha sits — ^yet not alone : 

For on that couch, the stifiFened corse is laid 

Of him she loved — her all, her only one. 

None else shall tend him -, none but his dear maid 

Shall tend that corse : none but his bride can own 
With his pure spirit sympathy. Nor prayed. 

Nor wept she, but with stifled, burning sighs 

Still hung above and gazed on his closed eyes. 

D 
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LXIX. 

The world is all around ber^ cold and drear. 

In the Alps' highest hut, in misery 
She mourns alone, i;vith nought to hope or fear. 

No sadder breast than her's can heave a sigh 
In the wide world beneath her. Not a tear 

In all that world bespeaks a destiny 
So lorn 3 for tears proclaim a hope in grief — 
To her, no hope calls down their sad relief. 

LXX. 

The blast sighs round her, and the pale moon creeps 
^thwart the glass -, its beams all mildly fall 

On the rude couch where all she cherished sleeps. 
Shall she exclude those beams from her sad hall } — 

** No ! let them play o'er him,'* she says and weeps 3 
'' For they appear to rest upon his pall 

"As their sweet silence pitied me." She wept ; 

And, on his cold breast sinking, calmly slept. 

LXXL 

Sleep on poor girl ! Full soon shall slumber cease 
And the cold world call back thy widowed sorrow. 

Sleep on. Near those dear relics, find that peace 
They still may grant. Once more in slumber borrow. 

Beside that corse which thou must soon release. 
Blest dreams— for earth will claim its debt to morrow. 

Hushed be thy slumbers :— oh ! wake not to know 

He who sleeps near thee, sleeps for ever so ! 
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Lxxir. 

Aye, generous reader ! let your pity rise 
For widowed Lena. Deem not that I tell 

Of griefs young Fancy's dream alone supplies ; 

Someknow their truth — havefeltthein — oh, too well! 

Simple the tale, nor to the Muse applies 
To breathe upon its verse her mystic spell. 

True love the theme : true love inspires the line : 

No art but weeping o'er i.ts sorrows mine. 

LXXIII. 

And this is best. Let some wild fancy court, 

I have a set of real histories. 
From Nature hoarded solely 5 nor has aught — 

Though void of mad and clap-trap mysteries — 
]More moving or more strange by Bard been wrought 

Or RadcUfF— till she bidi?^ the mist arise 
From her grim page and shows the real nature 
Of her false ghosts;— and *tis for this I hate her. 

LXXIV. 

A ghost story should show us a true ghost. 

For, after fears and starts and qualms have worried 
Our fancies *mid the unknown regions tost, 

*Tis vexing to be told, when we* re most flurried 
And our blood chilled as by a Saxon frost, 

That our alarms and terrors were too hurried — 
That all the book was purely allegorical 
And we were fooled by lies phantasmagorical. 
s>2 
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LXXV. 

In life^ there's phantasmagory sufficient 
And villanies that are not allegorical. 

And, without aid from ghosts, we're quite proficient 
In every art however diabolical. 

Nor can such tales of blood, although efficient 
To paint, may be, some single act historical. 

Transcend the honest, polished, calm rascalities 

Of some admired for the best social qualities. 

LXXVI. 

Once more the curtain rises and I see — 

Light as if pictured on the rainbow's hue — 

A form before me sitting pensively ; 
Nor to my spirit is the vision new. 

But traced of yore on loving fancy fi-ee. 
Yet it is sweetly sad that form to view ; 

For on the mind it images again 

A half- forgotten dream of love and pain. 

LXXVII. 

A pensive female meets my favoured gaze. 

Silent I see her sit > but on her face 
I read a tale of old athwart the haze 

Of mild repose that would conceal each trace 
From careless eyes. But fancy can upraise 

The slender veil, and *mid each ripened grace 
Of feature, mark the pain of tale endured 
And grief resigned — ^but never to be cured. 
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LXXVIII. 

Pensive she seems 3 but yet beside her plays. 
In thoughtless, noisy sport, a rosy child — 

The child of love born in griefs wildest days. 
The mother looks 3 and smiles, half soft half v^ild, 

Tinge her pale cheek 3 yet not a sigh delays 
Its sport, but still she gazes as beguiled 

By thoughts of old 5 — but if of joy or woe 

I scarce may trace on that fair, pensive brow. 

Lxxix: 

The child still frolics round 3 and watching it, 
I see the mother*s eye shine bright and clear. 

But blending dewy shades soon o*er it flit, 
Drowning the calm it seemed at first to wear. 

Soon it dilates, and with a soft beam lit. 
Glistens a moment — then a crowding tear 

Slowly bursts o*er the lid, and trickles down 

Her cheek— one large, full drop — but only one. 

LXXX. 

One tear steals down 3 and as it falls, her breath. 
With quivering tone, sighs forth, "How like to Wm/ 

'^ Her smile how like his last dear smile of death !'* 
But now the child is tired 3 I see her climb 

Her mother s knee and, laughing^ strive to wreathe 
Her fondling arms around her neck 3 but dim . 

And tearful soon becomes her sportive eye. 

And on her breast she droops all silently. 
D 3 
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LXXXI. 

'< Heed tbem not, darling ! But go sing to me 

"The song I taught thee.*' — "But 'twill make you cry 

" Still more, my poor Mama; I always see 
" You weep to hear that song. Yet will I try 

" If you will hold me thus upon your knee 3 
" For though that song call tears into your eye, 

" They're not like those I shed sometimes for grief — 

" They seem to soothe you, and to give relief." 

Lxxxn. 

" They do ! They do ! " The child one little arm 
Threw round her parent's neck } the other prest 

Gently upon her heaving bosom warm 
As if to still the throbbing of her breast. 

And, by its touch, those stifled throbbings charm : 
Then gazing upwards with affection blest. 

The lovely child began with that sweet spell 

Of infant grace no science can excel : 

No Move. 

1 

No more !. . . . But still we fondly sigh 

And dwell upon the past. 
On happy, fleeting boors gone by. 

On bliss that might not last ; 
And though th« heart awake again 

From Death's o*erwhelmifig blow. 
Still, still the lingering dream of pain 

Will dearest thought bestow. 
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No more ! But there are soothing spells 

In bliss that now is gone -, 
While on the past it fondly dwells. 

The heart feels less alone. 
Though tears, at length, may pass away 

And eyes more brightly beam. 
Yet, when the heart appears most gay. 

How sweet is sorrow's dream ! 



No more ! . . . . But slightest things and words 

Can bring the past again. 
As the light breeze on music*s chords 

May wake harmonic strain : 
As o*er the slim, all-quivering wire 

The electric flame descends. 
So gentlest touch the train may fire 

That Past and Present blends. 



No more !. . . . No more !. . . . You see no more 

The ever swelling tear. 
And smiles^ as calm as erst it wore. 

The cheek now seems to wear -, 
But still does Memory sad and sweet 

Round th« lone bosom glide 
As ocean shells will e*er repeat 

The murmurs of the tide. 
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LXXXIII. 

So felt my Lena. Let the worldling sneer 

At " widow's tears" whose fount is oft' so shallow : 

Speaks he the truth ? — if so, I more revere 
Those few whose griefs their blighted passion hallow. 

And such there are — to whom the heavy year 
Brings forth no change— their hearts in dreary fallow^ 

Passion their first fruit 5 grief has ploughed them o'er. 

But no fresh harvest blossoms on them more. 

LXXXIV. 

Such widows are there, and such Lena is. 

Calm and resigned, no outward show proclaimed: 
Her loss and called for inane sympathies. 

Those who had known her youthful heart untamed, . 
Untired, and beaming through her sportive eyes — 

By lightsome mirth and flashing wit enflamed — 
Had known her still : — though mirth to smiles was 

lulled— 
As roses droop the eve on which they're culled. 

LXXXV. 

The fi^st pang had subaided; and a dream 

Of holier love succeeded in her breast. 
As dies the stormy lightning's fiercest gleam 

Weeping itself mid rainbow hues to rest. 
Yet was her love more lasting than its beam : 

Of long, lone years it stood the weary test, 
As warm, as soft, as pure, as true as when 
It first assuaged the angiHdh of her pain^. 
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LXXXVI. 

Aud that dear child, the image of its Sire — 
The sacred boon he left her e'en in death — 

Had waked a charm life could not else inspire 
And bound her soul in an immortal wreath. 

Like those we hang on tombs with fond desire 
To link us to the cherished form beneath : 

That child of love seemed as a sweet tie given 

In which his heart could blend with her's from heaven. 

LXXXVII. 

And she watched o'er it with a mother's care 5 
And she watched o'er it with a widow's love ; 

For it, she stilled each feeling of despair ^ 
For it, she checked her spirit's flight above 3 

For it, she bade her eyes new lustre wear. 
And saw a parent's ties around her wove 5 

For it she lived : — a widow fond and true 

To her first love — enduring — ever new. 

LXXXVIII. 

Here pause we. Here I close the episode 
With which I would illustrate widow's love ; 

And beg it may be fully understood 

The facts are true. But now it doth behove 

To state to thee, kind reader, in what mood 
And with what plans, to the good powers above 

I raised, 'ere 1 began, my supplication 

For guidance, judgment, truth, and inspiration. 
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LXXXIX. 

I've spent the vanished year in travelling. 

Through Europe^ and have gathered by the way 
Some tales of love which I intend to string 

Together with what minstrel art I may. 
And, while I freely state the thoughts that spring 

From scenes around, I shall compose my lay 
Of episodes collected on the spot 
And mostly true, though some, alas ! are not. 

XC. 

I choose this inetre as the most compact. 
Pleasant to read, and suited by its rhyme 

To every part that I may wish to act. 
Whether the sentimental or sublime. 

Or ludicrous my fancy may attract. 

Each in its turn may, in this stanza chime ; 

And, if the reader should of either tire 

He'll read on, trusting to my changeful lyre. 

XCI. 

Think not that I would imitate Don Juan : 

Not such my boldness or humility ; 
That strain, indeed, was by no means, a new one 

Though tuned according to the Bard's ability. 
But therefore 'tis not fair that you should view one 

Bard as a copier when the like servility 
Is not charged to the other ; — for that metre 
Was Tasso^s, Pulci's, Ariosto's feature 5 
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XCII. 

And there's a poem far too little known 

With which my German studies most delighted — 
'Tis Wieland*s graceful, elfin Oberon : 

The style of these four, Byron has united 
And robed in glory which was his alone — 

That searching fire by which his soul was blighted : 
But Juan ne*er was said from these to flow- 
Neither will I as imitator bow ! 

XCIII. 

And thus the world will judge; for I confide 
Freely to its award this thing of song ; 

Upon its merits, let it now decide 5 
On what vain titles may to it belong. 

Hereafter, my bold Pegasus will glide 

Soaring through loftier range with pinion strong 3 

But, with this tale, I opened the attack 

To lure you to ascend with me its back. 

XCIV. 

Read on, and thou shalt find fit speculation 

Deep as the depths of thy sagacity, 
I will decry the present generation ; 

As portrait painter show my small capacity -, 
Perhaps Til challenge all thy veneration } 

Perhaps V\l make thee doubt my pen s veracity -, 
Perhaps 1*11 revel in things dead and gone ; 
But all I ask thee is — read on ! read on ! 
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XCV. 

Read on ! and then — whate'er may be the fate 
Of these my pages, I seek not to guess 5 

But rather now an Anecdote relate. 

And thus all speculation vain compress. 

As in the Britzcha, some months past, I sate 
And saw fair Ischials island growing less 

1' the distance— near me a blind beggar man 

AVas led, who craved a grano as he ran. 

XCVI. 

I know not why, but I refused the boon. 
Though to the blind I oft more freely give j 

The beggar near the carriage still ran on 
And, taking out a coin, I saw him strive 

To hand it me — ^*twas one of Piemont : — 

" Eccellenza 1" he cried, " my prayer forgive ; 

" This silver coin at Naples is nought worlh -, 

" Oh ! change it for me — 't will go farther north."* 

XCVII. 

I took the coin; — nor that I thought 'twould pass 
Upon my road enough ! the coin I took — 

A slight spark may ignite the spirit's gas ; 
And often from my pocket's deepest nook 

Tve drawn it forth and offered it : — alas! 
Each puzzled postboy his wise noddle shook : 

None could the minting read tho' bright and fair — 

His monarch's stamp of dullness was not there. 
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XCVIII. 

So haply, may it prove with this good poem 
Which I indite with glee though none may read. 

Perchance. condemned in my own desk to stow 'em, 
.1 shall muse o'er these lines while critics plead, 

Like wise postilions, that the stamp I show *em 
Is:not like their own favourite Moloch's head -, 

And thus these stanzas — all their worth unknown — 

Refused by all, may charm their. Bard alone. 

XCIX. 

So be it. Still I love, at times, to see 

My Beggar*s Coin :— and thus will this wild strain 
Possess a secret charm at least for me 

Although no other guerdon It obtain. 
Still shall my spirit unreserved and free 

All boldly ponder — though it be in vain. 
Yeit wherefore say in vain ? — 'tis our own heart 
Must the first, last, and best rewacd impart. 



Yea 5 for •''tis soothing to recur in thought 

To those far lands we once have travelled o'er ; 

*Tis soothing to recur to pleasure sought 
Whilom in scenes -we can behold no more. 

Cheap are the gentle dreams thus early bought 
Atid cherished in the mind — a lasting store 

Of sweet remembrances that ne'er can pall : — 

Though hopes fade round us, these sur^'ive them all. 
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CI. 

What softened hues does each fieEr distant scene 
Acquire by distance and encreasing years I 

Each object through a mental haze is seen^ 
That veils its roughness and each charm endears. 

Friends even love the more in absence } e*en 
The exile loves more fondly through his tears : 

Forgiveness smiles on foes when in the tomb. 

So dreariest distant lands with fragrance bloom. 

rn. 

Ye whom Ausonia*s shores have long delighted. 
Who loved Farthenope's dear, sunny isles. 

Say how your hearts, 'mid northern clouds benighted. 
Turn to those lands where every season smiles ! 

How every strand on which you erst alighted 
Your fancy now with sun-set hues beguiles ! 

How fair the lake, the grove, the rock, the dell !— 

Yet e'en to these can distance add its spell. 

cm. 

Then let me wander through the fairy clim^ 
That charmed so long my eager, youthful eyes ; 

Let its dear light beam o*er my loving rhyme 
And blend with every tale its shore supplies. 

While tourists swell their books with cant sublime, 
Be it mine to feel its gentler sympathies ) 

And, though I breathe the song of lover's woe. 

Let its fair hues through every feeling glow. 
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CIV, 

Here let me close my song. Far other themes 
Break the soft whisperings of the minstrels shelly — 

No more it murmurs dear poetic dreams — 
Hark, harky it echoes back a royal knell ! 

The monarch's reign iso'er.^^) Already gleams 
History's iron pen, prepared to tell 

The tale around and with the past enroll 

An age while yet its funeral dirges toll, 

CV. 

And History will tell a glorious tale 

Of deeds which the Fourth George's reign has k nown ! 
Though ages may the deed of glory wail. 

His golden reign o'erthsew Napoleon ! 
His reign bid young Columbia's freedom hail ! 

And Greece still hopes for tyrants of her own. 
His reign saw £rin*s people wake at length 
And to an Empire add a Nation's strength. 

CVI. 

Yea, History ! enroll a glorious reign. 
And may our sons ne'er mourn thy pages o'er ; 

Ne'er mourn thy wars — some deem unjust and vain, 
Ne'er mourn thy debt illegible with gore. 

Let not the future age of thee complain 

While proudly musing o'er thy laurell'd lore. 

For if they grumble o'er thy page, in verity 

Twill be unfair — we acted for " posterity." 
s 2 
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evil. 

Vet let me notat sueb aa hour seem light. 

The King is dead — may heaven receive his soul;!' 
Such was the fervent prayer that yesternight 

Warm from my lips in a sad whisper stole. 
Such d«aths thrill every heart. However slight 

Our feel of mourning, we may not controul 
The sense of common interest : on the brink. 
As others cross the stream,. we still must think.. 

CVIII. 

But shall we shrink from death ?' Ah", no ! no ! no T 

Come when it will, still let us stand prepared 5 
Not scorning, with vain arrogance, the blow. 

But waiting meekly — e'en with bosom bared. 
Oh ! whereforedread the wound through which may flow 

The rushing spirit — never all-impaired. 
All-saddened by it coil of human clay- 
No ! no ! through ether see it cleave its way ! 

GIX. 

Grim Death ! let man not fear thee! Whenso'er 
The hour may toll, let him not seek delay 5 

Or if he does so, be it not through fear. 
But for the few who after him must stay> 

The few to whom his loss will cause' a tear 
'I'hat heedless smiles will not full soon allay : 

For these, for only these, let him live on — 

For these ?. . . . Vain thought ! for this, this only one ! 
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ex. 

Could this one soar with him to realms above. 
How blest !• • . . But some cling to the petty ills 

Of life for whom no bosom beats with love. 
No kindred bosom owns responsive thrills ! 

Is life so fair that they would ever move 
0*er its drear path whose arid sand distils 

No fountain of pure hope^ no source of bliss ? 

Alas^ there is a brighter world than this ! 

CXI. 

Yet fear withholds them 5 fear still bids them cling 
To scenes they love not — dreams they ne*er enjoy 3 

Fear bids them shun the thought of him whose sting 
Would the vile weed with friendly dart destroy 

And from its blighted blossoms honey bring ; 
Fear bids them every coward art employ 

To chase the phantom from their troubled mind ; 

Fear makes them madly, resolutely blind. 

CXII. 

Oh 3 rather gaze around. Dost thou not see 

How small the space thy little world can claim ? 
Beneath, above^ a bright immensity 

Of living air bedecked with points of flame ? 
Think, think how blest 'mid these to wander free ; 

Not circumscribed by mortal senses tame. 
But with a mental power enlarged, refined- 
All spirit— 'all a pure, ethereal mind ! 
B 3 
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CXIM. 

Gome then, ob. Death ! thou best, thou only friends- 
Come ! would I say but that Tve one on earth 

Who would in lonely sadness mourn my end. 
Whilom, I loved to think on tliee 5 in dearth 

Of fonder ties, such thoughts could solace lend. 
Scarce of four lustres have I hailed the birth. 

But in those youthful years I never feared 

Thy call : — my hope on other worlds was reared. 

So let' it be e'eir now. On Ischials shore, 
A lofty mountain towers above the wave 

And, while nought blooms its burning summit o'er,- 
It gazes on the tides that round it lave. 

But look upon the barren cliff once more — 
O'er its bleak crest, behold a myrtle wave 

Its loving boughs. Yet still that fairy sea 

Reflects alike, the mountain and the tree. 

Here, gei>tle reader, ends the introduction- 

With which I strive to summon thy attention-.- 

The rest will be of more sublime construction. 
Of a more daring, and more wild invention. 

From varied meats^ I'll draw poetic suction 
Althoughy as yet, its nature I don t mention. 

Enough that I shell travel on through Italy 

And introduce mj episodes most prettily. 
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CXVI. 

Slow sinks the sun beyond the neighbouring plain 
That fades beyond this loity city's walU.<^^ 

No more is heard the cannon's voice insane, 
No more an empire at its thunder falls. 

Those cultured fields no longer now retain 
The marks of strife — the tale alone appals. 

All sleeps around thee, fertile Waterloo ! — 

Victor and vanquished in one harvest hue. 

CXVII. 

Slow dies the Irght those silent plains around. 

One moment more — and now — and now 'tis gone I 

So laurels fade on brows victorious bound 5 

Death strips them off and wreaths them on his own,. 

But points to realms where other crowns are found. 
Brave then the fight and bear thee boldly on ! 

And if to fall, be it no common foe. 

No holy league of fools, that strikes thee low. 



END OF FIRST CANTO. 
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'Tis mora. The Autumn breeze is softly sighing. 

The Sunday bells from the low church are ringing. 
The spangled meads their glittering tears are drying. 

The walnut groves from off their leaves are flinging 
The laughing raindrops. Birds, in carol vying^ 

Amid the shrubs their gladsome flight are winging. 
The beaming sun of fiorromeo*s isles 
Smiles on the Lake that mirrors back its smiles. 



II. 



The storm is o*er. And nature now reposes 
From the short conflict. All is soft and fair. 

The peasant's eye his gprateAil joy discloses 
While to the woodland church his steps repair. 

Above his door-way blush the drooping roses <^) 
Wooed back to life by the mild, loving air. 

The fairy hills now wear their every grace 

And glittering dimples wreathe the water's face. 
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JII. 

Pleasant l^aviiio ! To mine eyes awaking 

FroHl Alpine clouds how bright appeared thy shore ! 

How bright the quivering tides all gently breaking 
With mild and trembling touch thy pebbles o*er ! 

How bright thy lake — in the wide area making 
A mirror pure that on its surface bore 

Thy vine-clad banks reflected soft and clear. 

As the glad-isles that float in sunshine there ! 

m 

In scenes like thine, oh, wherefore may I may not~ 
Linger delighted, with thy essence blending ? 

The cold, rough world around me all forgot — 
Known but to thee — on thee alone depending ? 

Oh, there is one who would so sweet a lot 
Partake, still on my loving heart attending ! 

I?3ola Madre ! with that one and thee. 

How oalmly^ purely blest my soul would be ! 



V. 



But vain the thought. Far other scenes invite 
Though not as yet we part from nature fair j 

Bavino now np longer meets our sight. 
But happy hills and dales all radiant wear 

Their harvest : while on many a villa bright 
Beams the glad sun ; and alpine churches rear 

Their towers on high :— and hark ! a lowly knell 

Peals softly forth from that high-swinging bell. 
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vr. 

Along that vine and olive-bounded path, 

Winds cbaunting solemnly^ the priest J y train. 

With bonnets doffed and many a fervent breath 
Of prayer, the lovirly crowd repeats the strain. 

In climes like this, it seems as though e*en death 
Could scarcely harm, aiid that it smote in vain : 

All is so bright around, so formed for love. . . . 

Oh, surely heaven is not less bright above ! 

VII. 

Near to Arona, on a lofty hill, 

A giant statue towers above the lake 
And isles that once were subject to the will 

Of him it represents. His people take 
Pride in his " humble," noble virtues still — 

A grateful feeling time has failed to check. 
His statue reared abore his native shore. 
Still blesses those his virtues blessed of yore.^^^ 

VIII. 

Prince, Bishop, Saint ! the motto of thy race, 
" HuMitiTY*' floats proudly o'er thy isle : 

*' Humility,'* displayed in gold, we trace 
0*er thy proud shrine in Milan's marble pile : 

In silver ore, we mark thy humble pace 
*Mid plague-struck crowds who fall and die the while 

Thy solace and thy princely alms are given : 

" Humility** on earth thy crown in heaven. 
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IX. 

£ut speed w« onward to thy shrine of gold 
In Lombardy's rich garden. Let us pass 

That marble archW— more grand than aught of old— 
That tells the unfinished tale of power that was 

Like it arrested ere we could behold 
Its fair proportions : ere it could^ alas ! 

Redeem the land it conquered from the rule 

Of time, king, priest, serf, despot, lord, and fool. 

X. 

Now gaze on Milan's mighty marble pile 
Of modern gothic — gaze thou English wight. 

In stupid wonder, and exclaim the while — 
'^ How grand! How beautiful !" But oh! the light 

Yet lordly fabrics of your distant isle ! 
Although your walls beam not with marble bright. 

Yet York, yet Lincoln—proudly does my heart 

Back to your shrinks with patriot rapture start 



XL 



For high comparison. Thou lordly fane — 
Light, flowery, noble, one united whole — 

Proud Lincoln's pile ! mj miml beholds again 
Thy chaster structure ; and my patriot soul 

Aids my wild judgment on the Lombard's plain—- 
Nor does true art its just decrees controul ; 

If seen '^ abroad," how proudly English eyes 

Would scan those piles they now so little prize ! 
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XII. 

Now glistening Gomo spreads its sea of light 
Gay, rippling dimples, decked with sunny dies, 

'Mid hanging chesnut groves and villas white j 
As a huge gorgeous serpent buried lies 

In glittering coil 'neath grass and flowrets bright 
That o'er its deep embedded folds arise ; 

Thus partly veiled is Como*s sinuous tide 

In wooded banks that soon its windings hide. 

XIII. 

I've roved thrbugh tnany climated that are deemed 
Most rich in produce, but have no where seen 

The wild luxuriance of wealth that teemed 

On Corao's southern bank. O'er harvests green, 

'Mid vines, figs, olives, the bright citron gleamed, 
^While sailed the soil a& though the whole had been 

By it spontaneous reared. Well did it show 

Hew countries may " with milk and honey flow." 

XIV. 

Hail lofty, rugged rocks of Lecco !<*) Hail 
Ve bold reflectors of the lightning's fire ! 

The mountains bleak, the skies now drear and pale 
Blend in one ruddy hue of flashing ire. 

The quivering heaven appearis to rock and fail — 
Trembling as though some inward sufifering dire 

Shook its fell womb : while through the spreadingglare^ 

I'he neighboring rocks their barren peaks uprcar. 
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XV. 

The lurid aif is silent : not a breath 

Of thunder moans : the ruddy heavens on fire 

In glooroy billows shadow all beneath. 
And oH, as ruled by fiercer, deadlier ire, 

The lightnings *mid the heavy clouds unsheath 
White molten forked flashes that expire, 

Iq threatening sparks, on the wide street below. 

While town, hills, clouds start forth in sudden glow. 

XVL 

Then comes a mighty gust of wind -, and then 

'Mid shattered casements and *mid flapping blinds, 

Speeds down, in one wide stream, the prisoned rain. 
And then, at length, the groaning thunder finds 

Its lordly voice and frights the skies, as when 
The god in Virgil his mad truants binds 

And o'er the storm asserts his sovereign will — 

And then one glorious clap, and all is still. 

XVII. 

Such are the splendid storms that oft in Italy 
I loved to watch. Perhaps they do'nt appal 

Like those Childe Harold has described so wittily 
When with the thunder huge Alps play at ball 

And chuck it back from one to t'other. Prettily, 
Indeed, it must rebound in such a hall. 

Where are no glasses, save the Gladlres, 

For breaking which you d scold the little dears. 

F 
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XVIII. 

" They fling their thunder-bolts from hand to hand" 
Says the haught Childe : now I should like to know 

Which isMontBlanc's righthand? Theterm might stand 
Indeed were it applied to the Junfraw — <^> 

'Twould then be personal, though hardly grand 3 
But as for Jura and the Alps, I trow 

The bard, in lieu of " hand," had best have said 

They fling the thunder at each other*s head. 

XIX. 

'^ Oh thou ! in Hellas deemed of heavenly birth,**>®> 
Forgive if thus, in seeming tone profane. 

Of him to whom from thy seat on earth 

Though didst thy spirit and thy converse deign 

To impart, I speak. Oh ! deem not the true worth 
And noble richness of thy Pilgrim's strain 

By me unprized. He worshipped at thy shrine 

And with thy favour, hymned bis song divine : 

XX. 

But who can bask for ever in thy sight ? 

Still does sad fate prevent thy favouring sway ! 
The Pilgrim turned him from thy native height 

Still fondly breathing his devoted lay, 
Still beaming forth thy heaven-imparted light. 

But as he journeyed on his blithesome way. 
Soon treachery damped thy pure ethereal fire 
And tones of discord jarred thy hallowed lyre. 
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XXI. 

Alas ! the guerdon of those accents blest 

Soon wreathed with night-shade his victorious bays. 

And while his harp, in holier transports prest. 
Was tuned to waken virtue's noblest lays. 

One Scorn poured venom on his youthful breast. 
One Scorn to insult turned a nation's praise. 

One Scorn embittered every future song ; 

One Scorn. . may heaven forgive who did the wrong ! 

XXII. 

But I have nought to do with muses ) so 
I will proceed. The old Sybilline hag 

Of Cuma caused my first young verse to flow — 
My Pegasus her gently-ambling nag. 

Yet both with an immortal fire will glow 
At times, nor shall this strain all tamely flag. 

A stray Sybilline leaf did first inspire 

My hope, and Cuma heard my wakening lyre : 

XXIII. 

And its old temples, with responsive thrill. 
Echoed the votary's hymn unheard so long j 

And from her cell, the Sybil's mighty will 
Gave forth encouraging response. My song 

In gratitude swept o'er the sacred hill 
And lingered that lone scenery among 3 

While temple, mountain, lake, sea, cavern^ isle 

On my first strain beamed their approving smile. 
F 2 
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XXIV. 

There is a town ^"^^ in whkh there is a wide 
Dark amphitheatre ; — hark ^ — none compare 

To that at Nismes. This theatre beside 
Extent Is a narrow, dirty lane j and there 

You find, at hist, a door from which a tide 
Of Austrian-hoilt Italian meets your ear 

And giiides you, through an orchard, to a thick. 

Plain, stone horse-trough on tressds of red brick. 

XXV. 

At one end is a hole, whence you would deem 
A bung let off at need the stagnant water. 

But list : — the guide says the funereal beam 

Of lamp and air smiled hence upon the daughter 

Of the stern Capulet who, it would seem. 

Here living slept amid the frenzied slaughter 

Of her stern kin. Oh ! sad, oh ! treacherous sleep I 

Still o'er that slumber pitying nations weep, 

XXVI. 

And here, 'tis said, young Juliet was laid ! 

Though vain the dream, still boldly cling to it j 
Still see the wayward, childish, loving maid 

Pale in the trough, by lamp funereal lit ! 
Dwell on each word that hobbling hag has said — 

Ix THIS Sarcophagus uay Juliet ! 
From faith like this " to part is such sweet sorrow," 
In forced belief still let us rapture borrow. 
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XXVII. 

Oh Genius ! thou universal god ! 

Poetic Genius ! thou only source 
Of lasting fame ! at thy almighty nod 

All nations bow. On thy triumphant course 
Ages attend. Kingdoms unseen^ untrod 

By earthly despot — that no tyrant force 
Could quell, delighted own thy magiC sway 
Or with sweet tears bedew thy radiant way, 

xxvnL 

Poetic Genius ! thou, thou alone 
Dost ever live on earth undying lord ! 

Thy lasting sway do future ages own 3 
To sire and son alike, thy dreams afford 

Fresh charms ! The stateman dies besides tlie throne 
He once upheld : the warrior a conquering sword 

Rusts in the coming generation : thou 

Wilt bless, thrill, rule each bosom then as now ! 

XXIX. 

Thus Shakespeare's fiction bath a willing home 
Found in this distant land that waked his dream. 

The palace, convent, cemetery, tomb 
Imagined rise and with his spirit teem. 

The lowliest cicerone mourns the doom 
Of those whose fate he lives by ; and the beam 

Of poetry hangs o'er the thrilling strain. 

Nor time nor distance circumscribe its reign. 
F 3 
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XXX. 

Now, reader ! have we sped our fleeting way 
From Milan, Como, Garda, to Verona. 

On Garda's lake, 1 had not much to say ; 
So past in silence : for, in truth, I own a 

Dislike my noble poem to delay 

Telling how smiled the waters while there shone a 

Bright moon above, and dallying with scenery 

That serves in nought to speed my grand machinery. 

XXXL 

For I compare this poem to a steam- 

Engine that runs upon a given road. 
For though an engine changes not its team 

Of horses, yet, at times, it takes a load 
Of coal and water in. Now a bright stream 

Serves us for water and a hanging wood 
For coal J and then again we speed — on — on — 
While smoke declares the burning path we ve run. 

XXXLI. 

Farewell drear, marshy flat, and Po's broad tide !<®> 
For now between the wood-built sedgy banks 

We row — a grassy mound on eicher side 3 

With, here and there, a knoll that meets or flanks 

The broad canal on which we slowly glide 
Through the dead water 5 while successive ranks 

Of terraced mounds shut out the scene before : 

They ope.^-and Venice rears its marble shore. 
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XXXIIL 

The Austrian guard no longer now delays 

With cursed suspicion. Passports were returned. 

The sentry took his fee with stolid gaze; 

And murmuring ripples^ by the black skiff spurned 

Proclaimed the open sea. The flashing blaze 
Of gilded domes illumed the sky 5 while burned 

The setting sun behind the heavy mass. 

Casting dark shades on Adria's quivering glass. 

XXXIV. 

The first thing that all travellers should do * 
The evening they arrive in a new place — 

And what they mostly do— 1*11 tell you : — you 
Should at the Opera-House first shew your face. 

For there you also best discover who 

Is in the town. Then try if you can trace 

An English friend, however slightly known : 

Cling close to him while in the foreign town. 

XXXV. 

Anything English is to be preferred 
To anything that*s foreign. If you don't 

Chance of your new friend ever to have heard. 
Or to have heard no good, you surely won't 

"Stand ofiT* from any feeling so absurd,^^) 
For he will kindly seem your steps to haunt ; 

Will ''Lionise you 5" drink your, claret 5 or. 

P'raps, " as a countryman," will ask you for 
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XXXVI 

A few Napoleons* The Opera-House 

At Venice is not large, though large enough 3 

For few were there the actor*f{ fire to rouse. 
And saving that, at times, a dubious cough 

Came from a darkened box — perchance a spouse 
Returning some cavalier s winning laugh — 

You had not dreamed aught living breathed within. 

The audience also in the pit was thin. 

XXXVII. 

The ap«ra proceeded. But for me 

A different source of interest arose. 
In that part of the pit which was most free 

From occupiers ; — ^where the crowded rows 
Of benches ceased ; — beneath the box where we 

Were seated, a young man in mourning clothes 
With fashionable mien and handsome face. 
Paraded up and down with troubled pace. 

XXXVIU. 

At times he halted for a while, and then 
Naught could be traced uncommon in his air : 

He seemed to ppnder on each note. But when 
A livelier tune burst forth, his look of care 

Past off 3 and swift, in concert to the strain. 

He darted through the few who sauntered n«ar — 

Threading a fitful way, though jostling none. 

And beating time to every thrilling tone. 
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XXXIX. 

When paused the music, suddenly he stood ^ 
And ceased the measuied beating of bis bands. 

None there appeared to heed his varying mood. 
Without interference, the sentry stands 

For seemed his wild vagaries understood 
And suffered by superior commands ; 

And undisturbed by look or smile or jest 

He sped his fitful way among the rest. 

XL. 

Ill starred Anreva ! Be thy hapless fate 
With tears recorded in my faithful page ! 

Some live who still may weep while I relate 
Thy sorrows to a cold obdurate age. 

Ne'er can my verse thy wretchedness abate 
Nor bid sad consciousness thy heart assuage ; 

But while it blazons forth the warning tale 

Oh, may its tones some tortured mind avail ! 

XLI. 

On Adrias sunny wave there dwelt a maid 

By virtue and fair loveliness adorned ; 
Her sole possession these. Her name displayed 

No sounding titles ^ and the herald scorned 
Her unknown race which, living in the shade. 

Had, by no far-thrown shadow, darkly warned 
Away bright Innocence. Her humble race 
Virtue alone — not herald*s art could trace. 
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XLII. 

Far different birth had graced Anreva's fate. 

His noble sires, of high patrician stock 
That *mid the first of Venice lofty state 

Was registered in the proud "golden book," 
Had in the Sea-Queen*8 councik ever sate. 

Not e*en their country's ruined fortune shook 
Their pride. Though Venice was enslavi'd and curst. 
Still 'mid their brother slaves would they be first.. 

XLUI. 

Not such was Count Anreva*s youthful mood. 

More gentle soul was his : and oft his sire 
Had scorned a heart he little understood 

And sought to wake in it the gloomy fire 
And sterner feeling of his nobl€ blood. 

But vain the attempt such rigour to inspire. 
He gloried in his birth, but would not steel 
His soul in pride 'gainst every other feel. 

XLIV. 

What vails to tell how first the lovers met. 
How first Anreva bowed his noble pride 

In love to gentle, lowly Nina ? Yet 

1 hough selfish Wisdom's pedants may deride 

The youthful tale, some do not all forget 

The love that once — before they called her "bride" — 

I'hey bore to yon good house-wife. *And for these 

I will relate the occurrence, if you please. 
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XLV. 

Returning from the theatre one night — 
The night was pitchy dark — Anreva's boat 

Struck on a gondola that bore no light 

A-head : — by some mischance it had gone out. 

The sudden shock somehow upset the slight 

Dark skiff thus run against 5 though soon, without 

More lights, Anreva managed to discover 

Something in white his boat had near gone over. 

XLVI. 

He saved this thing in white which proved to be 

A lovely girl cast on the dirty water 
Of the canal : — ^for Adria*s neighboring sea 

Acts little upon some. And while he brought her 
Into his barge, a boatman, with some glee. 

Hauled in the mother of the youthful daughter 
The Count had saved : and then of course, the men 
Rowed back the ladies to their homes. And then 

XLVII. 

Anreva should have left them with a bow, 

O'erwhelmed with thanks for knocking o'er their 
barge 

And then picking them up from *neath the prow 
Of his own gondola. And you would charge 

The Count with something like not knowing how 
Or when to go, had you seen him enlarge 

Upon his sorrow and his happiness — 

In fact, he might have said a great deal less. 
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XLVIII. 

He went away at last, but not before 

Leave had been granted to return to morrow 

To make enquiries and see how they bore 

Their ducking. Then with more of joy than sorrow 

For the mischance^ he left the humble door 

And, without thinking *twas past midnight or how 

His clothes were soiled with rescuing the girl, 

Orderetl his liveried gondoliers to twirl 

XLIX. 

Round his light gondola and bear him out 
Beyond the town to the silent Laguna. 

And when arrived, he bid them let it float 
About at will : and lying back, full soon a 

Train of wild thoughts his incident about 

Came o'er his fervid mind > and the bright moon a 

Sweet soothing calm shed o*er his dream. And then 

He bid his boatmen row him home again. 



He sought his chamber ; and, in pensive mood 
Went to his window that o*erlooked the town 

And islands buoyed upon the moonlit flood. 

He gazed awhile. Then went and sat him down. 

Seized his guitar. And then again he stood 

At tbe wide casement. Then the band was 
thrown 

Across his neck. And then he touched a string. 

And then, in whispered tones, began to sing :— > 
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This fair world to thee is all new^ 

But guard thy young bosom from love 5 
Oh ! my heart must its blandishments rue. 

Still — still — must 1 mournfully rove, 
For my heart — oh ! my saddened heart knows 

And would warn thee to shun the sweet spell — 
Oh ! not often this blessed tear flows. 

Oh ! not often my sorrows I tell. 



Thy life with less danger will pass 

If with calm rural sport thou comply 3 
For light the feet trip o*er the grass 

So long as from lovers they fly. 
Oh, my heart — oh, my saddened heart knows 

And would warn thee to shun the sweet spell ^ 
Oh, not often this blessed tear flows. 

Oh ! not often my sorrows I tell. 

S 

Thy cottage is lively and gay — 

Let no loftier hope fill thy breast ; 
Around thee thy bleating lambs play — 

In their sport be thy heart ever blest. 
This fair world to thee is all new 

But guard thy young bosom from love j 
Oh ! my heart must its blandishments rue. 

Still — still must I mournfully rove. 

G 
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Suspend round thy light shepherd's crook 
All flow' rets that bloom o'er the field. 

And dance by the clear running brook- 
But to love not one thought ever yield. 

For my heart, oh ! xxiy saddened heart knows. 
And would warn thee to shun the sweet spell 3 

For not often this blessed tear flows — 
Oh, not often my sorrows I tell ! 



LI. 



This song perhaps was hardly well applied 

In Venice 3 but alas ! we often find 
Men prize most what they cannot have. The tide 

And walls 'mid which Venetians live confined. 
Was the main cause for which Anreva sighed 

For flowers and flocks and gear of that sweet kind. 
Thus none but men who've never seen a hoof. 
Would stable steeds on their cathedral's roof.^^®^ 

LII. 

But young Anreva sang because to him 
Music was all in all. His fervid soul. 

Had burned, without such fuel, dark and dim. 
In every mood he owned its sweet controul, 

As seraphs bow to heaven's eternal hymn. 
Music was not a part, it was the whole 

Of his wild heart. For him that faith was true 

If hich said all life in music lived and grew.<"^ 
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LIII. 

Time sped ^ and oft Anreva had returned 
To see his ocean-rescued girl. And oft^ 

Gazing on her, that fate he would Have spurned 
Which raised his noble name so much aloft. 

But still h^ gazed 5 and still from her he learned 
The sympathy of hearts. And music soft. 

Like that which ruled his being, often came 

From her sweet lips his spirits to enflame. 

LIV. 

For hers the native witcheries of heart 

That> all unstudied, innocently melt. 
She liked his visits, for they did impart 

Charms to the solitude in which she dwelt. 
And shewed lier liking without care or art. 

Nor strove to hide the pleasure which she felt. 
I'rue artlessness is the best art in love — 
Nought can — see Shakespeare what nought can im- 

LV. 

They met. They sang for music charmed them both. 

Now music with all hearts best plays the devil. 
And best will aid love's timid, modest growth. 

While in sweet duos the young voices revel. 
The words will say, what they, as yet, are loth 

To say themselves — nor can they help the evil. 
A nd " do you know this air ?" — '^ No."—" What a pity ! 
" ril bring it you to-morrow — ^"tis so pretty.*'. . . . 
G 2 
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LVL 

And so they met; and so they played 5 and so 

They sang themselves in love. And then tb« Count 

Thought of his family ; and how the flow 

Of their pure blood/ unstained from its high fount. 

They would deem sullied by a match so low. 
And how they'd bid the humble girl " avaunt !'* 

And then a wild presentiment of woes 

And doujbts and dangers in his breast arose. 

LVII. 

Twas summer now : and since the wintry night 
And shock of gondolas, their love had grown. 

And now for fear that such a danger might 
Recur and Nina perish all alone. 

They rowed together by the young moonlight 
In the same gondola : and to the tone 

^^ S^y guitars and love's sweet voice would dash 

Through the Lagune without a sound or splash 



LVIII. 

Of oar. For the Venetian gondoliers 
Wake not a ripple on the glassy sea : 

They learn by rowing from their earliest years 
And living on the tides eternally. 

And could you see how a Venetian steers 

His boat round corners or shoots light and free 

Past other boats, you'd wish you could prevail 

On him to come and drive the Royal Mail. 
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LIX. 

Yet think not that in Venice there is nought 
But water $ there is many a square and street 

More than, I think, is generally thought 5 
And people if they like, may use their feet. 

My road Tve more than once all vainly sought 
'Mid streets and lanes, and idly hoped to meet 

A hackney coach— that is to say a boat :«— 

All was dry land where not a plank could float. 



LX, 



The fact is this, Venice is built upon 
A set of marshy islands— some more near, 

Some further from the rest. The houses run 
Down to the water's edge 3 and oft you steer 

Into a palace-hall. But every one 
Of these has got an entrance at the rear 

From the thronged lane. And bridges span tlie tide 

And from one island to the other guide. 

LXI. 

What are main streets in other towns are here 
Canals, and palaces overlook the best. 

Where coaches elsewhere run, the gondolier 

Rows his black skiff. And some in liveries drest 

Are private servants. And full many a tier- 
Like "jarveys"— wait for passengers distrest. 

And heavy laden barges slowly ply 

Their way, like waggons— though more silently. . 
o 3 
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LXII. 

But oh, the splendour of St. Mark*s ! The dome. 
The square, the tower, the portico ! Alone 

Of many lands to which I loved to roam 
This view with unabated grandeur shone ; 

The eastern Pilgrim here must feel at home 
Mid gilded fanes as splendid as his own > 

The western wanderer treads this marble isle. 

His dreams excelled by every gorgeous pile ! 

LXIII. 

Around this square and in the streets beside. 
Are the best shops in Venice. There are none 

Save on dry land, so that you cannot glide 
In gondolas " a shopping/* But, upon 

The Idft hand, frown in stern and blighted pride — 
Accurst in many a tear and dying groan — 

The Palace, Dungeon, Stairs, and Bridge of Sighs :— 

Just heaven ! still rain your curses from the skies ! 

LXIV. 

'Twas a bright summer eve. The heavens were yet 
Radiant with the departing sun which now 

Beyond the wave had gloriously set 

And left it flushed with a reflected glow. 

O'er the smooth surface, many a gondolet 
Amid the heavier craft began to row 

In shade ', while high aloft small pennons bright 

Still gaily fluttered in the sinking light. 
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LXV. 

One gondola shot from amongst the rest . 

And swiftly glided towards the open sea. 
In this, Anreva, o'er whose fervid breast 

Love cheerly reigned, gay, buoyant, light, and free. 
With Nina sat and seemed, as 'twere, opprest 

With gentlest thought 3 while she all pensively 
Gazed with him on the calm, still scene around 
Where nature told its bliss without a sound. 

LXVL 

Softly the evening breeze at length awoke. 
And brighter shone the moon in azure skies. 

Swiftly the ripples on the dark prow broke. 
And livelier hope beamed in Anreva & eyes. 

He seized the maid*s guitar and with a look 
Of love called forth its sweetest symphonies. 

" List Nina to this song I made for thee,*' 

He said, and struck the chords right cheerily :-*<i3) 

Venetian moonUgl^t* 

Oh ! speed thee Ninetta^ 

The night is so fair 5 
In our boat let us hasten 

To quaff the cool air. 
For oh ! it is soothing 

Along the bright sea 
All silvered with moon beams 

To float silently. 
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How blissful the soft hour ! 

The moon beams how bright ! 
Oh ! smiling Laguna^ 

I*m mad with delight ! 
Come— come— my sweet Nina, 

I' the boat let us glide 
And meet the cool breezes 

That sigh o*er the tide ! 

LXVIl. 

Such are the fairy charms of the sweet South ! 
What though, confined at home or in the shade 

Of some cool grove, while shines the sun, you're loath 
To meet its rays } At eve, you are repaid. 

Oh ! doubly paid for hours of studious sloth- 
As some would term the languor they upbraid. 

He who has known Ausonia's evening bliss 

Will gladly earn it by such " sloth," as this ! 

LXVIII. 

Ob ! could the sweets of southern nights be mine— 
The softly-sighing, cool, refreshing breeze ; 

The feel of youth and fervid thoughts divine. 
Lulled by the gentle murmur of the seas ; 

The moon, the stars that, oh ! so brightly shine ; 
The balmy breath from the young orange trees — 

Could these be mine at night. . . • Td gladly stay 

At home or bide me from the sun all day. 
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LXIX. 

Hushed was Anreva*s lively canzonet 
As o*er the darkened wave all swiftly sped. 

Marked by its sable hue, the gondolet. 

And then it skimmed across the radiance shed 

By one bright star that glanced on-— on— till met 
The sea and sky. The silvery glitter led 

On-— on — as if the little boat 'twould guide 

To heaven by that bright path along the tide. 

LXX. 

The boat shot o*er this line of light, and soon 
Entered another — broader, brighter far 

Shed by the smiling crescent of the moon 
Reflected near the track of that sweet 6tar.<^*> 

While speeding thus across the broad Lagune 
The Count returned his Nina's gay guitar 

And thus she echoed back a lively strain 

H'C oft had sung. . . . but sung alas ! in vain. . . . 



Speed, oh apeed thee, my gondola ! still bear me on 
Or sleep on the wave till the haven be won. 

O'er light billows dancing, 

Mid glad scenes advancing 
Still, still will I love thee — for I'm not alone ! 
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Now around us the skies are all beaming and fair^ 
But their gay hues ere long other shadows may 
wear : 

Night sadly darkling 

O'er waves bright and sparkling. . . . 
Yet speed thee my boat ! — for I am not alone. 



As the cloud bears the lightning with pride through 

the air 
So thy sail shall my love o-er the wide ocean bear. 

Broad tide ! Til not fear thee y 

My boat ! Til not steer thee 5.^ . . 
Sail — sail where thou wilt— for I am not alone ! 



LXXI. 

And now the evening gun, from yonder proud 

Vessel of Austria at still anchor laid. 
Breaks on the scene through billows of pale cloud 

That 'mid its slender spars soon lightly fade 
From the broad flash they seemed at first to shrowd. 

Then the stern Doge's walls sullenly made 
Response — hoarse muttering that the close of day 
Must still proclaim the hat«d German's sway. 
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LXXIL 



And Nina^ startled by the sudden sound, 
Clung to the Count in childish, fond alarm 3 

And while he held her, these soft whispers found 
An easy way her transient fears to charm : 

" This the last eve," he said, while fondly round 
Her waist he gently prest his clasping arm, 

" The last. . dear bride. . to-morrow we are. one. . 

Mine — mine ere next we hear that evening gun ! 



LXXIII. 

Twas late, and lingering with reluctance mild, 
The gondolet steered to the lowly quay 

Where Nina's humble home, still undefLled 
By care or sorrow, rose. Here blissfully 

They part, with hopes of early dawn beguiled ^ 
Anreva murmuring with a bridegroom's glee 

" To-morrow, love 5 adieu — a short adieu — 

To-morrow shall more lasting bMss renew," 

LXXIV. 

Anreva sought his home. *Twas late at night. 

His feelings gently bid him spend alone 
An hour in luring thoughts and fancies bright. 

He sought his chamber — started 1 for upon 
A couch reclined, he saw, with dark affright 

For coming ills his bosom dared not own. 
His father the old Count, whose frigid eye 
Met his arrival proudly, sullenly. 
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LXXV, 

The father rose and then with accent cold 

Of tranquil irony, thus calmly said : 
" Welcome, our gentle son ! and we are told 

" To expect at morn a no less gentle maid 
'' And take a daughter to our bosom old ? 

" We trust her noble blood will not upbraid 
*' Our lowly house ? and she is young and fair ? 
" But hark, . thou It never see her more — Despair !" 

Lxxvi: 

With fitting pause, he dwelt on the last line ; 

Chasing his sneering mood with such a frown 
As fiends, if they had never been divine. 

Had never stood before the heavenly throne, 
Perchance might wear. For Lucifer would fine 

His mates for looking cross if such an one 
E'er mantled o'er their brows. Thus did the sire. 
Slowly, without another word, retire. 

LXXVII. 

Anreva stood as he at first had stood. 

Anreva gazed as he at first had gazed. 
As when his sire had checked his flattering mood, 

Anreva paused, until his eye seemed glazed 
And beamless. And he only felt his blood 

All icy speeding through its throbbing ways. 
And then sensation kindly fled -, nor more 
He felt 5 but, where he stood, sank on the floor. 
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LXXVIIL 

And there next morn they found him 5 cold and chill 
Where last his father left him standing, there 

He fell, and there, all senseless, lay he still. 

They raised him up : he woke : but bleak despair 

Alone appeared his palsied mind to fill. 
He woke 5 he spoke -, but passive grief and care 

Seemed to possess his mind. He rose 3 and mild 

Did all they bid, and followed like a child. 

LXXIX. 

Gentle his. words although but few he spoke. 

Calm to his father as to all the rest. 
The past seemed all forgotten when he woke — 

Pride that had smote and love that should have blest. 
Remembrance had been shattered by the stroke 

That crushed the hope just budding in his breast -, 
For this repose and calm was but the token 
Of his true state — alas ! his heart was broken. 

LXXX. ^ 

Days, weeks he lingered in this state. His sire 
Watched over him and mourned. His stubborn pride 

Was now subdued, and quenched its baneful ire. 
An altered man, he moved his son beside. 

But still no change could future hope inspire. 
Without complaint he lived — so would have died. 

Gently his strength decreased from morn to night 

Like fragrant oil around the expiring light. 

H 
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LXXXL 

His spirit broken and his pride o*ercome^ 
The old patrician could not thus behold 

His son*s decay. To check his threatened doom, 
Kestore his spirity and his mind uphold. 

To save e'en life from the half-opened tomb. 
One only chance remained. Thus be it told. 

And may my sympathising verse avail 

Sadly to murmur forth the sorrotving tale. 

LXXXII. 

Resting upon a couch his weary head, 

Anreva lay in listless apathy. 
The father entered and, beside him, led 

The once-scorned girl, and kindly bid her try 
To save his son 3 while weeping thus he said : 

*' In thee alone 1 hope — in thee rely 5 
" Oh ! pardon me the past— -save, save him now, 
'' And, blessing him, TU bless a daughter too." 

LXXXIIL 

Alas poor Nina ! it were vain to tell 

What sorrows have been thine since that sweetnight. 

Thy cheek proclaims the tale far— far too well $ 
Thy eye so sportive once, so full and bright. 

For thine own sake, employ love's every spell- 
Nought else can save thy spirit from the blight. 

Heaven prosper thy endeavour ! thou mutt save 

And win him*--or «9ust share a common grave* 
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LXXXIV. 

And young Anreva, sees his early love- 
But sees in vain. Remembrance is not his. 

Vainly his eyes across those features rove. 

To trace whose charms was once his only bliss. 

When Nina trembling speaks, a3 gently move 
His lips in answer; but the answer is 

In the same cakn and equal passive tone — 

He knows not her he once would call his own ! 

txxxv. 

In the wild energy of fierce despair. 

The weeping girl then caught the lighjt guitar. 

So loved of yore ; and, with impassioned air. 
Struck the soft luter-alas ! 'twas all a-jar ; 

No hand had tended it with wonted care. 

She tuned the strings with taste no grief could mar. 

Then all her hopes on the one chance she flung, 

Gazed plaintively to l^eaven and trembling €ung :— 

Oh ! did my bosom fear 
That its true love could e'er 
To Nina be less dear. 

My heart would wither : 
As the gay bird who sung 
On the bough beside its young 
Should it see its chirpers wrung 

From it for ever. 
H 2 
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My heart would pine away 
In fainting, pale decay 
Without her love's pure ray. 

And droop and wither : 
As the young bird left alone 
Its desert nest upon 
Would mourn the parent gone 

From it for ever, 

LXXXVI. 

Anreva heard ^ and starting to the tone 
Gazed up at her who waked the melody. 

But still his mind no consciousness might own 
With the sad minstrel. Thought appeared to be 

Wrapt in the strain which many a stifled moan 
Accompanied j the while with childish glee 

He waved his hands in concert to the air. . . . 

Yet Nina, yet, oh do not yet despair ! 

LXXXVIL 

She chose a livelier strain — a strain she learned 
Whilom from him when he all blithely sung 

To her. It seemed as though her fingers spurned 
All art or thought as the gay notes she flung 

From the slight cords. Her starting eye balls burned; 
She could not weep 3 and wild her accents rung* 

£*en hope could scarcely now her heart controul — 

On this one chance rushed forth her frenzied soul ! 
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Away ! away ! 'Tia vain to dtvell 

On thoughts that breed despair ! 
Beside thee lies a gentle spell 

To charm away our care. 
Then dearest ! while I gaze on thee. 

My fix^ and guiding star. 
Once more to blithesome melody 

Attune thy sweet guitar. 



Oh, wherefore yield to care and woe 

While each to each is dear ? 
While thus our tears in connnon flow. 

How sweet is every tear ! 
Then dearest ! wake a lively strain 

Let-s banish sorrow far 
And turn our every cause of pain 

To songs for thy guitaf. 

Lxxxvm. 

Soon as this livelier, gayer strain resounded, 
Anreva started still more wildly : then 

Up from his cushion all enra]^tured bounded. 
Now paced, now ran, and now stood still again $ 

Nerved the spare arm by listless languor rounded. 
And with bis hands beat measure to the strain. 

Music exerted all its sway okce more— 

She was forgot^-with all else loved before. 
B 3 
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LXXXIX. 

This Nina saw. And the impassiooed fire 

That gave her strength to make this last essay 

Mow sudden changed to bitter^ frenzied ire 
As fiercely she uprose to dart away. 

" This," cried she " this thy work, besotted sire ! 
" Aye, rend thy reverend hair and idly pray ; 

" This thy patrician pride !". . .• With maddened yell, 

She fled-^stept in her boat— and fainting fell. 

XC. 

The boat proceeding, soon her heavy eye 
Opened and saw that she was passing o*er 

That spot \vhere first her stifled drowning cry ' 
Had called Anreva to her help. No more 

She saw or thought. Her present misery 

Rushed on her fevered mind. Her rifled store 

Of bliss had here been found. In wildered mood. 

She rose — sprang forward— sank beneath the flood. 

XCI. 

That night her parent's lowly roof beneath 

She lay, soon rescued from the sleepy wave. 
And, though all softly heaved her wavering breath. 

Her mind now calmly felt that nought could save 
Her life. She bailed with joy a pitying deaths 

If that her sorrowing tears might aptly crave 
Forgiveness for the rash and sudden deed- 
Ob^ those pure tears cannot all vainly plead ! 
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XCII. 

Her wildered, fevered heart had urged her on j' 
Oh ! she could not the sudden force controul ; 

*Twas not meek Nina the rash crime had done, 
*Twas not the prompting of her gentle soul 

That e*er had echoed to the thrilling tdne 
Of blest religion ! No, 'twas madness stole 

Her from herself. The madness that opprest 

Him — him — had hurled frail reason from her breast 

XCIII. 

3ut heaven that pardoned, would not bid her still 
Live on to feel her bitter, hopeless fate. 

Her slender frame has felt the sudden chill 
Of that cold tide, nor shall she long await 

The coming term. And holy feelings thrill 
Her mind, and low repentant whispers state 

Her fancied crime and pardon ask of heaven — 

Oh ! surely was that crime with joy forgiven ! 

XCIV. 

And now a fitful hope beamed on her heart. 
And gave strange solace 5 he, alas ! no more 

Would think of her 5 but her sweet minstrel art 
Had opened to his darkened mind a store 

Of fancied joy : — oh ! might she not impart 

New light from heaven, and hovering fondly o «r 

His steps, breath comfort to his wildered breast 

And, to each strain he loved, give tones more blest ? 
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xcv. 

Might she not flit around^ and> when his soul 
Was wrapt in some sweet strain of earthly sound. 

Might not her whispered voice his thoughts controul, 
1 hrilli^g amid i\ke harmony, around ? 

And when by music overconae, his whole 
Fond nature /e/^, might not that voice resound 

In heavenly murmifrs through his trembling heart 

And purer^ holier, dearer joys impart ?. . • • 

XpVI. 

*Twas thus she mused ; and from such fairy dreams 
She gathered splace swe^t ; while gently faded 

Her purely-crimsoned che^k, and the bright beams 
Of her full eye seemed by their fringe o'ershaded. 

And heaven allured with mild e^^^tatiq gleams 
Of realms were none the lowly girl upbraided ; 

Then slowly, calmly, her ypung spirit fled. 

And sweet her lips* pure smil^ when she was dead. 

XCVII. 

Sweet was her smile in death as, slightly parted. 
Those lips allowed her willing soul to flee : 

Her ivory teeth, just seen within, imparted 
A fond, calm look of guileless infancy 

To her young mouth. Her eyes no longer darted 
Their Are, but seemed beneath their fringe to be 

In slumber bathed. And thus she slpwly faded 

Like the pure flow rets 'mid her tresses braided. 
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XCVIII. 

And thus she went — unknown to the proud world 
That scorned her humble worth 5 known but to one 

Whose heart a father s pride to madness whirled 
For loving her. And that sole heart she won 

Knows her no more. And Love, all madly hurled 
From his torn breast, now weeping spreads alone 

Its drooping pinions o'er her lowly grave :— 

Nor prouder mourner doth her spirit crave ! 

XCIX. 

But Count Anreva, not so sadly blest 

As her he loved, still lives ; and lives alas ! 

Without regret or thought. And o'er his breast 
No dreams of painful solace ever pass. 

No holy tears disturb his fatal rest 

Or lave the film from memory's darkened glass 

To show what once it bore. Sweet tones alone 

Now softly reign o'er mental powers o'erthrown 5 

C. 

Like gay eoliah notes waked in a green 
Wild ruin. Thus he lives all passively. 

The opera-house is now his only scene 
Of joy — where, as we saw him, all may see. 

Strangers gaze wondering on his fitful mien. 
And pitying fi lends turn from him silently. 

Oh ! happier far if, with his lowly bride. 

He heard not e'en the dirge of Adria's murmuring 
tide. 
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I. 



" Ju«t heaven ! st^l raifi your curses from the skies !** 
Such was my praypr^ xfieek reader. ! and^ may be. 

You shudder at tjie curse that prayer implies. 
But o*er the fallen. Queen of Adria*6 sea 

Let others weep their mau4Hn sympathies. 
And mouru the tyrant of the good and free y 

I saw the Dungeon and the Bridge of Sighs, 

And said ''Justheaven I stillcurse themfrom your skies.*' 

n. 

What ! shall o^i tears lament that city*« fall 
\Vhose dark police will be a lasting staia 

On man who bent him to the impious thrall 
And bore, so lo^ig tfi^. recklesa tyrant's chain } 

Shall man, who wep^ so Ipng with tears of gall 
Now w^p her n^n ?. ... Be it so ; my strain 

Shall all rejoicing rise, and bless th^ hour 

That gave fair Venice to the avenger s power. 
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nr. 

Save Moore, all writers who woulil Venice lutfcl, 

Weep over it of tears a briny fiood. 
He says ** Mourn not the outrage, falsehood/ fraud, 

" The chains, the leads, the rapine, and the blood 
" That filled and cursed each spot at home, abroad, 

" Where the Republic's Lyon-standard stood :" — 
Thus Moore exclaims ; and I with him repeat 
I feel — " I feel the moral vengeance sweet.*** 



IV. 



But weep ye sentimental tourists all ! 

O'er " Austria's vile infernal policy 5** 
Weep, weep that Venice can no more enthrall -, 

Weep o'er her boatman's silenced minstrelsy. 
The conquering Eagle o'er the I>oge's hall. 

Flaps his dull wings and on the palsied sea 
His shadow weighs : — long may the avenger brood 
Thus o'er all power, accurst of man and God ! 



But when at length despotic rule has learned 
The warning lesson 'twill ere long be taught-— 

When Venice in its withering grasp has earned 
Forgiveness for the crimes through ages wrought. 

Then be that double-headed Eagle spumed — 
A bird obscene, then be it rudely brought 

Forth from the camp of liberated man 

And witli triumphant jeers and curses fUeAn* 
• See Rbymef 
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VL 

Yet this^ perhaps^ is all too harsh a lay > 

Shall I, then, change the theme ? My fitful lyre 

Has several tones, and now will sound a gay 
Light measure 

To be continued ? — See Advertisement, 
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NOTES 

TO CANTO I. OF THE BEGGAR'S COIN. 



( 1 ) Stanza XXXII. This view presents itself as is mentioned in 
the text. As an instance of the first eflect of its surpassing splen- 
dour, it is related that when the French armies were marching over 
the Jura, the whole column was suddenly arrested by an unexpected 
halt at the head of the line which occasioned some surpiise and sus- 

tense to those who followed in the rear. The answer returned was, 
lowever, that the head of the column had simultaneously stopt on 

the brow of the mountain in a mute and unconscious tribute to the 

glories of the scenery that had burst upon it. 

(2) Stanza XLVI. In one vol. post 8vo. price 8s. Longman and 
Co. Transbhenane Memoirs ; cr, ^ Sentimental Tour through 
Germany t 

" The book is that of a real gentleman and a man of taste and senti- 
ment— a delightful morprau, sentimental and anecdotical."— &f n. il/a^. 

'* The author skims the surface of his tour on a light and buoyant 
wing, and the mere flapping of his pinions has something joyous 
about iU-'LUerary Gazette* 

In two vols. 12mo. price 158.— Traksalpiite Memoirs ; or. 
Anecdotes and Illustrations^ showing the actual state of Italy ana 
the Italians : 

*' Under this title we are presented with a work of entertaining anec-' 
dotes and observations, which proves to us what a rich gleaning is 
offered, even by a country so often trod as Italy to him who brings 
with him a new power of apprehension and the talent of reflection. 
The author is a Roman Catholic, but by no means a PM)ist ; many 
things, therefore, piesent themselves to him in a different light 
from that in which they are beheld by Protestants— the usual repor- 
ters on the state of Italy ; and with great erudition and acute obser- 
vation he often refutes Eustace and the most approved writers on 
Italy."— Dresden Journal for Literary Contents. 

(3) Stanza CIII. These lines and the rest of the Canto were 
written at Brussels on the 29th of June, 1830$ George IV. died on 
the26tbofthatmoalb. 
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NOTES 

TO CANTO II. OF THE BEGGAR'S COIN. 



(1) Stanza II. Most of the baleonies and window-fiames of 
Bavino are decked with flower pots and rose bushes. 

(2) Stanza VIII. The colossal statue of St. Charles Borromeo, 
at Arona appears in the act of giving its benediction to the iriands 
beneath the difE The statue is fine «ven as a work of art. 

(3) Stanza XI. Napoleon*s magnificent unfinished arch ; see 
Tbaxsalpini: Mehoius, Fo/. //. Page 13^. 

X4) Stanza XIV. The Lake of Como may be «aid to be in the 
sliape of the human figure ; the head formed bv the little lake of 
Chiavenna, two other ramifications representing the arms, and Como 
being placed at the foot of the south-western leg, while Lecco is 
aimilarly situated at the extremity of the bay that branches off to 
the east. 

(5) Stanza XVIII. Jungfrau—the Maiden. 

(6) Stanza XIX. See the invocation of <^ Childe Harold.** 

(7) S'anza XXIV. Verona. The text here gives an accurate 
description of the present state of "Juliet's tomli." The ampl:i- 
theatre of Verona — bein|( rather out of the usual line of English 
travel — has longlbeen subject to the marvelling cant of all our tour- 
istSj and their admiring readers. I will not proceed to imitate the 
decision of Smelfungus, but beg to acquaint aB whom £be subject 
may interest, that all the exterior architecture of the amphitheatre 
having been long destroyed, it presents — except fi r the space of one 
or two arches, an inform mass of .crumbling briok andmoitar ; such 
is the real state of the exterior of the — not pile but heap. The in. 
side is well preserved, and oflers its regular tiers of hewn granite 
seats — rismg, thanks to Napoleon's restoration— in unbroken uni- 
fozmlty. Let stone masons and their followers admire. I have 
seen most of the amphitheatres of Europe, and do not hesitate to 
say that, although of^ inferior dimensions, the beautiful amphitheatre 
of Nismes is, in an architectural and antiquarian point of view, in- 
comparably more admirable than any in Italy or elsewhere. Jt is 
built of hewn stone, whereas the othera are chiefly constructed of 
brick, and its fine exterior architect u«e is in almost complete preser. 
▼ation. 

(8) Stanza XXXII. I know few countries more tiresome and 
unmteresting than this monotonous valley of the Po — including the 
whole, extent of the flat between the TyroUian Alps, if I may so 
designate them, and the Appenines, and the Adriatic and the moun- 
tains higher up the course or the river. 
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(9) Stanza XXXV. I do not adduce this sentiment in opposition 
to the well known English introductory pride, or rather mauvaiae 
honte, but the Reverend Author of the Sentimental Journey had 
told us into how many classes the travelling English may be subdi- 
vided. I will therefore, say no more, lest I should say too much fof 
the narrow limits of a note. 

(10) Stanza LI. Being *< a bit of an artist*' myself, I will not 
quote the original line, but say " I leave to towista and their apes** 
to describe the beauties of the four famous Venetian horsea. While 
plundering the Temple of Theseus, the English nation has had the 
justice to take these horsea froip the French to whoai conquest and 
treaty had awarded them, and restore them to whom ?— their original 
possessors ? No ! but to Venice, who bad taken them from Constan- 
tinople who had taken them from Corinth. Such was our English 
sense of justice* Sir Richard Birnie^'s police often tells us in what 
manner stolen goods are returned to the original proprietors for a 
" con — si«-de — ^ra-^ion :" but the party first aggrieved — Corinth — 
was too poor to award s ** consideration ;** therefore our diploma- 
tic police surrendered the horses to those who could. And there 
they stand on the roof of the porch of St. Maxk's— hid by the 
balustrade which thejT vainly attempt to leap over, while the Aus- 
trian banner — also raised by English diplomatic police — heavily 
flaps before their eyes. 

( 11 ) Stanza LII. The doctrine which is here glanced at is by no 
means new, although, in these latter days, it has been more ex- 
tended and systematised. Four years ago, I attended a lecturer in 
Paris whose name I fbrget, but he was considered the best and 
purest extemporary speaker in the capital : he was the great professor 
of the musical doctrine, and I remember that, besides singing and 
playinff on the violin during the lecture, he proved to us that a piece 
of steel was instinct with life so long as it emitted a clear musical 
sound on percussion ; when those sounds were dulled by rust, it was 
dying; and when they no longer thrilled, the poor steel was dead ! 
For some days afterwards, I had a horror or clean bright knives 
during dinner : I could not bear the idea of handling a living sub- 
stance : — a knife replete with life ! — the belief was terrific, and I did 
not again attend the lectures of the professor. 

(12) Stanza IV. « To gUd refined gold, to paint," &c. 

( 13) Stanza XIV. This song is translated word for word from an 
ancient Venetian barcarol. Mr. Moore has introduced it among his 
National Alelodies, but has only in part retained the meaning w the 
original. I would not have ventured to meddle with that which the 
genius of the Bard of Erin had stamped as his song, did I not 
think that a literal translation of this barcarol would convey a better 
idea of the luxury of a Southern night and the sweets of a gondola, 
than could be ^thered from whole volumes of descriptive raptures. 
If the expression " I'm mad with delight," be objected to as too 
strong, 1 can only observe that the original conveys, " I am drunk 
with delight " ; and from my own feelings on the Lagune at the 
*' witching hour" described in the text, I should have been prompted 
to adopt the latter translation. 

(14.) Stanza LXX. Afact. How Iloved at Naples to watch the re- 
flection of the " golden pattens" upon the languid dimples of the bay ! 
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MODERN POETRY. 

A SATIRE. 

** Syllabub syllables sweetly sung. 
Seeming so sillily smooth to be strung ; 
Sicken some singular sinners they say, 
Scorning soft sentiment's silvery lay.'* 

Fraser^s Magazine, 



Confound you, Tom, and must your plaintive page 

Repeat the cant of this all canting age ? 

Must you repeat that " poetry is now 

A drug upon the mart }" must ynu allow 

That this is not the age for poetry. 

And bear the stigma without asking why ? 

If poems, as you say, now clog the mart. 

Why scorns this age the minstrel's holy art I 

Explain the problem, Tom ^ oh ! do not yo^ 

Repeat a senseless cry — nay fear it too* 

What, silent still ? — then hearken while I tell 

Whence fails the magic of sweet music'« shell. 

Why poems now alas !, . . . no longer sell. 

Not this the age for poetry, you say. 
Since when has closed that blissful age, I pray ? 
Surely when Byron rose, full many a strain 
Asserted poetry's almighty reign ? 
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Full many a bard could then admirers boast ? 

>roore, Campbell, Rogers, Coleridge, and a host 

Of minor spirits, then aloud declared 

That, in fhat age &t least, the Muses shared 

Some public adoration and inspired 

That worship which, you say, is now expired ? 

Byron arose : o'ertopt the rest : but still. 

Long as she sang, his Muse could ever thrill : 

The public ever owned her empire high 

And yielded up its soul to poesy. 

When Byron s Muse her glorious pinions furfd 

The warm tears of a fascinated world 

Were shed in sympathy. Oh ! surely then 

The lyre had power to sway the hearts of men ^ 

Oh, surely poetry had power to sway 

The minds of men in that not distant day f 

Such was the case but seven short years ago > 
And now you say *tis altered. Is it so ? 
i grant that those who then inspiring sung 
Have now, alas ! their hallowed harps unstrung. 
But must the age be doomed to bear the blame 
Of having checked the bright aspiring flame 
Of poesy, because the generous praise 
With which, for years, it htuled their teeming lays. 
Has palled upon themselves, and now no more 
Calls forth the song 'twas wont to excite of yore > 
Long as those minstrels sang, the age admired ; 
'i'hus not the age but *tis the bards are tired* 
Why are those hallowed harps now laid aside 
Which waked of yore the broad unceasing tide 
Of poetry and praise — for praise attended 
\ong as their strains of thrilling song ascended > 
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Tis they desert tlie age : The age has not 

Or scorned their song or its sweet loves forgot. 

How can the age admire when all the host 

Of bards is now by other cares engrost ? 

Instead of wakening still the hallowed lyre. 

Why now do other cares the bard inspire ^ 

To other studies wherefore bends his soul. 

Scorning the race because he*s won the goal ? 

Biography, and colloquies sublime 

With prosy ghosts who scorn both sense and rhyme, 

And metaphysics, and I know not what 

Engage them now as if a general plot 

Against the public they had formed to stem 

The tide of song whilom inspired by them ; 

As if they'd plotted never more to slake 

That thirst for poetry they erst did wake. 

But must the age, then, hear itself abused^ 

Because *tis thus deserted and ill used 

" By those its former bounty fed j**— bereft 

Of wonted sweets by an unholy theft, 

A sudden combination formed among 

The idle manufacturers of song 

Who choose to "strike," nor they, nor it knows 
why. 

And then the spirit of the age decry 

Because what is not wrought it does not buy ? 

Away 1 'tis insult added to their scorn ; 

To plague, not schopl, mankind were poets born ! 

Thus, then, 'tis clear those bards have scorned the age 
That ever hailed with joy their glowing page. 
I 3 
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And now, because the century refuses 
To grant its worship to the modern muses 
Who daily rise and claim the lofty bays ' 
It loved of yore to award to nobler lays ; 
Because the century will not accord 
An equal praise to every trembling chord 
Jarred by each pouting bread and butter muse 
Who longs her own inanity to infuse 
Into the public mind, you, Tom, arise 
And damn the age that will not " jwetize !** 

But if that age rejects their puny lays. 

Such scorn but makes it worthier of your praise ; 

Were healthier Muses shunned, your anger might 

More justly on the modern age alight. 

Look y even he who sings of heaven and hell 

And slowly winds the loud colloq^uial shell, 

Who prays like Milton and like Dante paints. 

The young " pet poet"* of the modern " Saints" — 

He finds the age attentive to his strain 

Because a higher flight he strives to attain^ 

Or e'^en a lower — for he found it civil 

E'en when his rumbling verse pourtray'd the devil j. 

He finds the age will buy his weighty song 

Because it toils a nobler paih along 

And scorns the gentler warblings of the throng. 

Thus not aPike condemned is every strain : 
Not every Bard invokes the age in vain. 
The sicklier Muses well its scorn deserve. 
Swarming like pheasants on a home preserve. 

* See the advertisemenU of the Royal Ladies* Maguine Ibr 
ApriU 
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Poach freely, Tom, along the stupid " trail 3" 

And when with hanging wings and draggling tail. 

Pattering upon the surface of the soil, 

'J hey cross your path, seize boldly on the spoil. 

But while you bag your sport, let me enquire 

If other causes than your ready fire 

Brings down e'en these poor flutterers and breaktt 

Their wings and all their loftier soaring checks. 

One word alone has done ihe mighty evil 

And made the age wish poets at the devil. 

One word has checked full many a soaring strain 

And brought it fainting to the earth again. 

Has had the power a nation s praise to quell 

And been the cause why poems— do not sell r 

Thrice happy men of Laputa, who shun 

The use of words and no such danger run ! 

You ask what word so pregnant with a curse 

So fatal to the modern sons of verse 

Is this ? — alas ! alas ! I almost fear 

To trace that word of dreadful import here y 

To inscribe that awful word e'en now 1 dread 

Lest o'er my page its fatal power it shed. 

Ul do write it, hear me, oh ! ye Parts 

Of Speech 3 no reverence for its hated arts* 

Impels me on ; although I trace that word 

My soul abjures its meaning y an«l absurd. 

Weak, wicked, vain, esteems it only sent 

'Mongst modern poets as a poison meant 

To damn their strains : — the word is Sentiment ! 

Time was, when poets' deities were nine — 
Nine Sister Muses — diflferent yet divine ; 
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Each had her separate attribute, but each 

The poet's mind could guide, inspire, and teach* 

Though song, mirth, dancing, tragic tears, might own 

Their special Muse, their own peculiar one. 

All reigned alike on Helicon and all 

Would dance round Phoebus when he gave a ball.* 

The poet worshipped all, for all inspired 

By turns his mind and heavenly fancies fired. 

Now, all are slighted ; modern bards despise 

These varying, blithesome, classic deities. 

All modern bards in these enlightened days 

^orn the first rulers of poetic lays ; 

All minstrels and their followers strive to shun 

The sainted spirits of old Helicon : 

A modern Muse usurps their ancient sway ; 

A modern Muse all sympathies obey. 

A modern Muse — a Muse of Discontent — 

Thwarts the bright flame to ancient poets lent — - 

A whining, puling Muse called Sentiment. 

By heavens ! it almost makes one faint to see 
This bilious power enthroned a deity ! 
Turn where you will, peruse what page you please — 
Converse — walk — dance — nay, eat your bread and 

cheese — 
Whate*er you do, that hateful, sickly word. 
That drawl of" Sentiment'' is ever heard. 
And ever by the jaundiced crowd ador'd. 
Each lyric bard sheds sentimental tears. 
Each youth a sentimental aspect wears. 



* If the reader has teen any Italian gallery of |iaitttinge, he will 
"eadil J undentand tbe alluiion. 
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Each poet sings of love and discontent 
And fancied griefs and sickly sentiment. 
'Tis the one cant that drowns all other cant ; 
And every beauteous Miss can now descant 
Upon its precious qualities and tell 
All — all. . . . But no, she feels it all too well ! 

And many a gentle authoress can prove 

'J his the true age of sentiment and love. 

Whilom the poet*s harp was thought to be 

Too highly toned for female minstrelsy ; 

The task to sway and to instruct mankind 

Was deemed coo arduous for the female mind ; 

But now full many a gentle lady's page 

Declares the softer feelings of the age. 

And who would its obsequious taste condemn 

In having mildly bowed itself to them ? 

Not I ! — I would not scorn the female song : 

No 5 'tis the best in all the vocal throng » 

With the high ** Sons of Song," be ladies heard. 

Of all this tuneful, gallant age revered ; 

" Daughters of Song" the gentler age attest. 

And airs so soft we know not which is best 

Or " sons" or " daughters" — we are doubly blest. 

And Poetry in these more favoured times 

Calls on the sister art to grace her rhymes 

And bids the limner to adorn the lay — 

If it please not, perchance the engravings may. 

Thus every book's a " picture book" to lure 

The baby public on till it endure 

And read *' the pretty book." Or some are sold 

Apart that Miss may paste them in her gold 
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And silver album. But whatever the plan 
'Tis clear the " pictures" emulate the strain. 
And here the public, as in all, is right : — 
Such books will gratify at least the sight 
And fitly on a boudoir table lie 
With scents and fans and other trumpery. 

But let us ask what should be really meant 

By this same hateful word — this " Sentiment j'* 

What the strict meaning of the puny word. 

And if its sense by nature if thus absurd. 

No— no : that word was ne'er meant to convey 

The exclusive meaning which it bears to-day 5 

Was never meant the exclusive cloak to be 

Of weak, conceited, fancied misery. 

Wit — ^Mirtb is Sentiment : a hearty laugh 

Proclaims its owner feels much more by half 

Than him whose whining voice and leering eye 

Would tell his soft sentimentality. 

Anger is Sentiment ; and I am now 

Inflamed with a most sentimental glow. 

Laughter is Sentiment 5 and he who reels 

To earth *mid loud ** gufifaws,** as truly feels 

As him who breathes his sentimental sigh 

And tells how much he grieves — he knows not 

why. 
He who laughs o*er a sentimental page 
Of modern rhymes just suited to the age. 
Enjoying the soft nonsense of the verse 
Feels more than him who gently strives to purse 
His mouth in form and apes a simpering mood. 
As if the mawkish tale be understood. 
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Yet this dull *' sentiment" is now the rage 

In every circle^ and the minstrers page 

Is decked in all the sorrowjs of the B.ird 

Like a young weeping widow's black-edged card. 

Such their attraction : and yet, Tom, you cry 

" Confound the century ; why wont it buy !" 

But blame it not because its scorns the reign 

Of weak conceit and shuns the foolish strain ; 

Because it scorns the oft recounted blisses 

Of silly boys and milk-and-water Misses. 

No, Tom ; whatever dull Fashion's whim may say 

The world mil fly a sentimental lay 5 

E'en Fash ion. soon will loathe the twaddling school — 

Not long will lays of lyric languor lull ! 

Yet such the passions that have thought to inspire 

In these more recent days, the poet's fire. 

Such their new Muse : and would you seek to know 

What images bedeck the honied flow 

Of verse, and grace the childish piding rhyme, 

Go mark each flowret of the varying clime j 

Each will you find transplanted in the strain. 

Each blooming in its own fair hues again ; 

Nay, for all bless our season of the year. 

And the same blossoms through all seasons bear. 

While all the gaudy tints bright evenings know. 

Gild the meek page with a reflected glow. 

Thus softly " showers," and " bowers," and " flowers" 

entwine 
The whole pure strain and make its drawling line 
Exhibit to the astounded reader's eye 
A treatise on meteorology 
Illustrated with scraps on botany. 
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Such are the graces of the modern style ! 
Such are the charms thought worthy to beguile 
'J'he public taste. And wh^n that taste refuses 
To own the attractions of such gentle muses, 
Vou, Tom, exclaim " Not this the century 
*' For bards ! not this the age for poetry." 

Away with this vain cant! The " Sons of Song" 

Cannot to one peculiar age belong. 

rhe real bard for ever lives and reigns. 

Each age attests the magic of his strains 

What Greece admired, and Roman hearts confest. 

Triumphant lives in every modern breast. 

Long as the passions sway the human heart. 

Mankind will bend him to the minstrel's art -, 

Long as deep feelings thrill the human soul. 

Shall bards have power to check, exalt, controul. 

The same eternal fund of passion now 

Lives in the heart as lived long years ago. 

The same eternal warmth of feeling rules 

Poor modern fools as swayed more ancient fools. 

And e*en if education now have raised 

The human mind in these more recent days 

Let bards ennobling soar and make their rhymes 

More worthy of the spirit of the times $ 

They will but find more hearts can bless their lay. 

More hearts its lofty impulses obey. 

Thus will the age confess the hallowed strain 

A nd Poetry, inspired by truth, again 

0*er the glad souls of men assert her blissful reign. 



29/^ March, 1831. 
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" You have heard of her, the deep sky-blue ? 

'* Latin and Greek and Hebrew too 

*' She is said to know, besides a store 

" Of French, Italian, and German lore. 

" History dwells at her fingers* ends, 

*' And the past on her classic call attends. 

" Poetry, also, flows from her pen, 

" And she find not her equal 'mong many men : 

" Hav« you heard of her, the deep sky-blue ?" 

Aye, heard <^ her and seen her too. 

" What have you seen — all blue — blue— blue — 
*' Does the voice of fame of the maid speak true ?" 
List and thou'lt hear. I saw a girl — 

A little girl with a pretty face— 
And I saw the dark-brow^ ringlets curl 

0*er her slender neck with an artless grace. 
Though her forehead rose with an air of sense. 
Yet the beam of her eye was without pretence 
To the " frenzied roU i* and her graceful mouth 
To wreath its gay smiles was nothing loth. . , . 
"But her robes — but her stockings were surely blue ?" 
1^0 : she wore a white frock — and a plain one too. 

" 'Tis strange ! but say when you heard her speak, 

'^ Did she not bid you welcome in Greek ?*' 

List : I went up and asked to dance. • « • 

^ Well, and did she not frown with a scornful glance ? 

K 
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List, list and thou It hear 5 she replied with ease. . . . 
«' What, a German assent ?"— No !— *' What then V* 

If you 'please. 
'* fiut she surely excused the immense degradation 
" To which she submitted by Hebrew quotation 
" To prove that e'en David''. ... A truce to your jest ; 
She laughed at her neighbours— and you 'mongst the 

rest. 
But in speaking of you, her discourse was not blue > 
No, the subject forbad it } — she said what was true. 

That she knows the dead languages haply is true 5 
French, Italian, and German she knows haply too. 
And from dead and gone ages has gather d a store 
Of thought her own softness has brightened o'er. 
And she calls on the Muse and the Muse hears her 

call. 
For her slightest appeal cannot fail to enthrall. 
And the strain lightly flows from her magical quill 
While her soft, tender lays all unconsciously thriU 
Each heart $ and if ever to feminine song 
A crown be awarded, to her 'twill belong. 

*'B\jX she still is a blue ?". . • .Like the fair southern 

sky 
Bright and soft— then all shadowed with heaven's 

own die. . . • 
''But she still is a blue ! — but she still is a blue !'' 
Aye^ aye ; for tihank heaven, she is not like you ! 

2^th Oct. 1830. 
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ENGLISH AND FRENCH SOCIETY. 

A SATIRE. 



The following Letter from the ChevaHer de V Europe 
to the Marquis de la France, first appeared in the volume of 
** Cuma,^'* It was written soon after my return from the Conti" 
nent, and was intended to illustrate those social differences and 
peculiariHes which most surpiise a foreigner on visiting this 
country. As its remarks apply equally to all England, it no 
longer contains those local designations which appeared in the 
first EdUim. 



Grosvenor' Street, June. 
MoN CBER Marquis 

The season ere long will be over 
And all our young belles setting oflF to recover. 
In airier climes, the fresh hues that once shone 
On those cheeks — now so pallid — their radience gone ! 
But moral reflections my pen must delay 
Till^ evoking the past, it has told you the way 
In which English manners appear to the glance 
Of him who may wish to compare them with France. 

You may seek, I assure you, this great city round 
But beyond the West end *' not a sours" to be founds 
That the fact appears strange, I am willing to own 3 
But " nobody" lives in the rest of the town ! 
K 2 
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Fashion throngs the West End 3 this a stranger muse 

feel. 
For all whom he meets are " so very genteel I" 
No bourgeois, rofttrier— here will be seen ! 
They are all so well drest — and the streets are so 

clean — 
And even the shops are so splendid and neat» . . . 
To a foreigner's eye *tis a glorious treat ! 
Car, mon cher^ il est vrai quh Paris tout est beau 
But compare it with this and it seems but so — so ! 
Saint Germain, je tavoue, a des quar tiers sublimes, 
But here, all is built on one elegant scheme. 
And the people who dwell in this land of romance 
Have nothing to do but to dress, dine, and dance. 
Besides flirting — but this in a moderate way — 
Sad, solemn, and sour, so we cannot gainsay. 

Though 'twas summer elsewhere ere our winter begun 

And July will be o'er ere that winter is done. 

Yet this is the season for Town — ^when and where 

All the social perfections of England appear : 

Not the country perfections — good sport and good 

living— 
But dressing and dancing and walking and driving. 
And the ladies are pleased their sweet faces to show 
OfiF to all when to Regent Street " shopping" they go. 
And often I marvel how much they all buy — 
Not one day in the week but " a-shopping*' they hie ! 
This Regent Street's quite like the Rue de la Paix, 
And les ildgants here, too, spend most of the day. 
And lounging about — for what else should they do r 
They admire Miss' eyes, or her hat, or her shoe. 
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Yet such dowdies ! their dress je t' assure, fail rire / 
And 'tis strange that they all should prefer ''shopping" 

here 
In the midst of the crowd. . . . But withold, my rash 

pen ! 
Nor suspect that they come to be seen by the men. 

Thus in lounging and shopping the morn is past o'er^ 

Or in leaving their visiting cards at the door 

Of their friends ; and, mon cher, if you could but 

conceive 
How they work the brass knockers ! — in Paris, believe 
Me, did any one knock half so loud, the gens dHarmes 
Would to horse and the tocsin would sound an alarm. 
But here nothing comes on*t : the doors are full thick $ 
And the noise is of use in distracting* the sick. 

It is now ten o'clock. *Twere in vain I would try 

To describe the gas lights that are flaring on high — 

Je Vavoue, d, f egret, we have none such in France 5 

But ril take you to Lady Blank's house ; there*s a 

dance. 
Here the knocking redoubles, and serves to declare 

The rank and the title and ton of the fair. 

Now suppose that youve taken a cup of weak tea 
And are mounting the carpetted staircase with me. 
Your Mentor and guide : " Lady Blank, you'll allow. . 
'Tis my old friend le Marquis*. . She's glad of a beau — 
Still more if he's French — and we onward advance 
To the next room in which they're beginning to dance. 

• In French distrairet 
K 3 - 
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"What pretty quadrilles !"— from all quarters you hear— 
" They are quite new.** — By Paris exploded last year. 

'' But see/* you exclaim, as we pass through the door, 
" Fruits, flowers, and fiddles pourtrayed on the floor, 
" What symbols ! — octangular, circular, square !— 
" I thought 'twas a ball ! — est ce quune Sorcitre 
" Or a mathematician their paces controul } 
" Qu estque ga signifie 9 — dis mot done; mais cest dr^lef* 
Your surprise 1 once shared ; but then what would 

you say 
Did you see ropes and bars stretched across in this way ? 
" Mais comment ?"— On my word, in some places, 'tis 

true. 
E'en at Bath, *tis a sight every Thursday you view. 
Scarce that White Glove is raised to the band, they 

environ 
The dancers with ropes and with green posts of iron. 
It seems they're required the wild impulse lo check 
Of some dancers whose energy threatens the neck 
Of the shins of bystanders, and rudely extends 
To the neighb'ring quadrille, where confusion it sends. 
This I saw t'other day in a visit to Bath 
And it even aroused my cosmopolite wrath. 
But in all private houses, they dare to dispense 
With the ropes and the posts; while they guard 

'gauist offence 
From less skilful performers by chalk-flower wreathes. 
" What civilization this elegance breathes !**♦ 

* These ropes, which were introdoeed in the reign of countfy. 
dances and were then serviceable, have been removed since the 
first publication of this letter. 
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Ou, done, C6« tu ? — " To ask that young lady to dance. '» 
But stop, man cher Marquis, youVe not now in France 3 
You've not been introduced. " Qu 'est que f n, done, y 

fait r 

Really, Sir, I don*t know you, she*d scornfully say : 
You must be introduced— but you must, I protest. . 
" Not I ! like herself^ in this house Vm a guest ; 
" Would an improper guest in this house be pro- 
duced y\ , . . 
Bah ! bah ! c est fort 6eayi<— -you must be introduced ! 

*' A waltz ! no one rises ! — ^what can they expect Y* 

Why very few waltz — it is not thought correct. 

" What mean you ?" — ^They deem it an improper dance 

In England — though all of them waltz when in Franee, 

But here as with us the same customs obtain. 

Few roturiers waltz and few nobles abstain. 

In Paris, you know, all the high people waltz 

And none but an esprit roturier halts > 

But if here you suspect other reason withhold. 

That beginners are awkward, you need not be told. 

Though to venture with these one, in truth, must be 

bold. 
See that couple — the man straight and stiff, pivots 

round 
While his partner frisks near him with many a bound 3 
And those others, who rush all their neighbours before 
As if to Macadamise them and the floor !. . . . 
But in time they'll do better— or, haply, will learn, 
I trust, the bland waltz from their ball-rooms to spurn. 
For I grow quite a Briton since exiled from France, 
And regret, I will own, their dear old country-dance ^ 
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Which though void of the soft sentimentality 

Of the waltz or quadrille, was light, airy, and free — 

A frank honest dance that betrayed a glad heart 

While its gay merry tunes were composed to impart 

A feeling of pleasure to all who looked on. . . . 

" Oh bah ! que cest gothique ! I pray you have done." 

Nay ', in waltzers themselves, there's nought wrong, 

I confess 5 
But that sense of the age may be wrong ne*ertheless 
Which consecrates waltzing : I even prefer 
The ingenuous maiden who waltzes to her 
Who refuses 3 but yet I lament that the age 
Should be such as to — to — to«— make waltzing the rage. 

" Now see^— those who whisper — retired more apart — 
" What keeps them aside V — An afiair of the heart : 
They are flirting. " What's that ?*' 1 can scarcely 

explain y 
That word in our language does no where obtain. 
Still less is the practice by us understood : 
Yet *tis pleasant^— though doubtful if equally good. 
But hereafter of this you must judge, for I fear 
That at present, no words to your mind could make 

clear 
A mode so adverse to that pure etiquette 
Round the maidens of Paris so carefully set. 
Human nature, you say, is, in all lands, the same 3 
But its workings in some are confined and more tame. 
In France, the small passions more faint we descry. 
For our demoiselles are a nonentity : 
Le monde nest lH que pour les marie^s^-' 
And they faiave it, I own, pretty much their own way ! 
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But here^ while the married look solemn and sour 
To prove that they none but their husbands adore^*— - 
For some think they evince their domesticity 
By displaying how stupid and cross they can be — 
We see the young people themselves take a part 
In the world and t\iemselves choose the man of their 

heart : 
So that episodes— -curious, tender, or fierce— 
Their social monotony often disperse. 
Hence flirting. Though France has no word to 

express 
Such a practice, its rules you'll be able to guess 
By supposing that that which we call papillonner 
Is acted on girls :— 'twere a question of money 
Did " cavalieri* and married one's court — 
So the maidens alone have the whole of the sport, 
^nd now Til endeavour to trace all the growth 
And the ends of flirtation — its falsehood or truth. 

A youth says to himself mais, mafoi, je fn ennuis ! 
He gazes around him and happens to see. 
Unobserved by the dancers, unnoticed by all 
A maid just arrived from her fathers old hall^ 
And but scarcely "come out .** quite a timid young 

O'er her forehead the ringlet's still gracefully curl — 
'Sot frizzed up, like a two-year-old's newly dipt fleece 
Todding three, and each temple but one tod a piece. 
No, her ringlets hang glistening over her face 
And shelter the features they modestly grace. 
Her manners, so artless all plainly declare 
Her a stranger till now to '' the world's" tainted air : 
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Still around her the light charm of thoughtlessness 

xnoves^ - 
Still unbroken^ still fresh from her dear native groves^ 
And the young blush of health still illumines ihat 

cheek 
Where the dimples of joy and astonishment break. 
The youth sees her — admires — and strange sentiments 

steal 
0*er his bosom^ so long unaccustomed to feel. 
He is soon introduced*— now they dance^^now they 

walk — 
Theuj seated beside one another^ they talk-* 
Then they " stand up" again, and the evening is spent 
In admiring each othei>— ^et nothing is meant. 
In different parties they '' flirt" for awhile 
And the envious look on with a:whisper and smile. 
This continues some weeks^ till the growing iendresse 
Bids the young man " propose :"-^his impassioned 

address 
Is accepted^ — ^papa is referred to, and when 
Tis all settled he tturns to his future again 
And they saunter and yawn till the far wedding day — 
For now all's agreed to, they've nothing to say. 

Here you have of one sort. Then some girls have a 

name. 
And to "flirt" but with them would give any man fame. 
In such case8,love*s sorrows their hearts will not break; 
They " flirt" — but 'tis fame and nought else that they 

seek I 
Prepared all they say and they do to forget 
When another more suited may chance to be met. 
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Second class. In the thirds which includes a great 

many. 
The man has got raoncy the girl not a penny. 
Both she and "mamma* are in search of a match. 
And will go full halfway any good one to catch. 
Fear not for their hearts ! She but strives to obtain 
His hand — and they both are so silly and vain !. . . . 
Fear not for their hearts ! they are witty and funny. 
But one has too much and the other no money 3 
And the coxcomb, ere long, finds it ^'damnably 

flat," 
Ami gives to another his senseless chit-chat. 

Such the motives, the manner, and ends of " flir- 
tation," 
Which alone checks the ''spleen*^ of this dead alive 

nation. 
And ah ! blame them not ! your reproaches forego ! 
Tell me not of the hues of the untainted snow 
Ere the bright sun of noon on its purity rise*" 
Far more fair are the hues its fond lustre supplies. 
And chastely it smiles while the heavenly light 
Displays every crystal congealed out of sight 
And spangles the waste with reflected delight. 
Tell me not that from flowerets the odours depart 
If their sweet-smelling fragrance too oft they 

impart ^ 
More healthy the flow*ret that blooms in the air 
Than our weak hot-house pl&ats bred widi tenderest 
care J 

« La moMie wigbtt$ey90ooMng to ilxtTtm^ 
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Tb rough the blasts of the season the one will bloom on — 
But breathe on the other^ its fragrance is gone. 

In France a far different plan we pursue ; 

Have we cause to commend it ?. . . . Enough : taissons 

nous /. . . . 
And^ in order to wind up this long dissertation^ 
I'll send you a song— 

a Btftnct of JFlivmion. 

Oh I doubt not his heart though inconstant he rove 
And repeat to each fair one the story of love ; 
For his l>omage to many so idly profest. 
But betrays the dear truth of an overflowing breast. 
As the flowVets gay colours beam brightly around 
Tho* the stem whence they blossom be hid under- 
ground^ 
So granted thus freely, his vows but proclaim 
That in secret his heart owns a steadier flame. 

But fake are the words that to others he tells 
And the tone that his harp half-uoconsciously swells -, 
Like far-spreading echoes, their prompter unknown 
His lays breathe the feelings waked only by one. 
So the seal that you gave him, though often it bear. 
The enigma to others unaltered and faif 
And ever presents the same word to their view, 
Means nothing except when he sends it to you. 

Or e*en if for one fleeting moment he pray 

At each fairly-wrought shrine that be meets on his way. 
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Believe him, the vows that he utters are true 
But his soul all the while deems *tis speaking to you ! 
So the dews that are drawn up from fair blossoms here. 
In the rays of the sun glitter richly and clear 
And' soaring awhile with false brilliancy glow. 
Then haste to return to their vallies below. 

Now, mon cher, you 11 excuse if, in this hurried scrawl, 
I have brought you to visit a true English ball 
And have led you, in fancy, des bords de la Seine 
To this land where some customs as idly restrain 
As some others relax ; — mais un homme de sens 
Rit de tout et se dit, — Mais ils sont amusants! 
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DEMI-PHILOSOPHERS & "SEMI-SAINTS." 



A CONVOCATION FOR A SECOND REFORMATION. 



Besides being prompted by the usual decIaroHons of demu 
philosophers or cowardly infidels—cowards in as much as they 
conceal their infidelity from the world and from themselves — these 
lines were occasioned by a paragraph which appeared some time 
since in all the London papers, stating that it was the intention of 
some friends of the '' Protestant Cause^^ to call a meeting '< to 
consider the expediency of perfecting a renunciation of Popery, by 
banishing from every Protestant formulary of faith and worship 
all terms and phrases unknown to Biblical Christianity and by 
substituting for them those which have an express sanction in the 
preaching of the Son of God and Ms apostles,**—! now read that 
some sixty-two Cheshire clergymen are about to present a petition 
to the king in hopes of accomplishing the same praiseworthy end. 



Too much Popery hovers about us -, 
Our holy Reform's incomplete : 

As heretics Catholics scout us. 

And the " Saints" deem us Catholics yet ,• 

Or, at least think we scarcely are better 

Than those who still wear Roman fetter. 
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'Tis true that, in part, has been altered 

That faith the old popes had abused ; 
But alas for Reformers ! they faltered 

And of stopping half way are accused : — 
Too partial the rays that first lighted 
Those minds the dark ages benighted 5 



Each practice and term let us banish 
Unsanctioned, untaught in the bible ! 

All relics of Popery vanish 
From our Prayer Book whose pages now libel 

Our glorious Reform by expressing 

What cobbled old patch-work we dress in. 



Then the forms of our worship behold ! 

Think you Peter had given a fig 
For a prelacy rolling in gold. 

Its lawn sleeves or its " horrid buz-wig V 
And in scripture, pray where do we see 
That reverenced word— Trinity ? 



You may tell us that, if we expel 
From our prayer book each popery leaf. 

But few will be left there to tell 
What was once our Reformers' belief 5 

That discarding thus old mother church. 

We 11 be left with the " boards" in the lurch. 
h 2 
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But you know when one sense is destroyed 
The others grow brighter than ever j 

80, to fill up the newly-made void. 
Surely heaven will prompt something clever 

In the old empty binding to sew — 

For that is gold-lettered you know* 



What, though Bossuet say that " reformers 
Ne'er succeed well the first time they try >"* 

Though we bungle like half-taught performers. 
We'll perfect it all by and bye 5 

And never be laughed from perfection 

By traditional papist's objection. 



This the age of improvement you kno\t 5 
The schoolmaster now is abroad 

And while all feels the change here below 
Let us change what our fathers ador d. 

Should religion remain at a stand 

While all else is improved in the land } 



Would religion alone be forgiven 
For sleeping when all moves around ? 

Is the school-master exiled from heaven ? 
Can truth alone never gain ground ? 

Must the same truth remain ever true. 

And religion invent nothing new ? 

• " La reforme n'a jamais ralson la premiere fbis." 
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No— no— the old patent's worn out — 
It has lasted near three hundred years. 

Now the world is all turned inside out. 
Not a soul our old doctrine reveres ! 

And heaven will surely agree 

To keep pace with the new century. 



Then come ! You shall all have a vote. 
Soon as popery quite is erased. 

To decide on what formulas ought 
To supplant what has just been effaced : 

Each one shall be free to propose 

The best road to salvation he knows. 



All Dissenters — or Baptists or Arians— 
Shall vote in the cause of perfection j 

To Quakers or e'en Unitarians 
We cannot have any objection : 

*Tis numbers shall carry the day — 

To numbers our faith shall obey. 



Then assemble, ye men of all station. 
To perfect this new reformation ! 



h 3 
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*Twas thus a modern, town •bred bard addrest 
The midnight Muse who fondly luring came — 

As oft such Muses do — ^while half undrest 
His soul inspired, expired responsive flame. 

" Hail Muse ! — a line I fain would write 

" Ere this dull day give place to night ; 

" Before I press my luring bed 

" And slumber close around my head. 

" But whence shall inspiration flow 

"And warm my verse with frenzied glow ? 

" The shutter's closed— nor breeze can pass 

" Loaded with scent of smoke and gas : 

" The shutter's closed — nor Dian's orb 

" Can now a single sigh absorb y 

'•' Nor bless her timid votary now, 

" Nor hear his gently-breathed " oh thou !" — 

"E'en if she float through azure sky 

" Not one stray beam consoles mine eye. 

" My candles in their sockets burn 

" Soon fails their light — without return. 
" Alas ! could thouoot thus die away 
" And leave the heart to Fancy* sway. 
" Come, let me smoke my sweet segar— 
" The Muse adores its glimmering star 
" And oft pursues the twinkling light 
" It calmly sheds around at night. 
" I marvel poets never drew 
" The Muses smoking as they flew 
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" On Pegasus ! — my Muse, indeed, 

" Loves the sweet odour of the weed. 

" And hovers fondly o'er my head 

" Soon as its frankincense is shed 

•' Around : and oft I feel that she 

" WouJd love to sit and smoke with me. 

" But ancient poets have denied 

" Such bliss to those they deified, 

" And doomed them still to live alone 

"Cheerless on lofty Helicon. 

" I know my own especial Muse 

" Such solace never would refuse ! 

" Poor hapless girl ! ahenever proves 

" The drowsy feel her votary loves j 

" She never jiuflFs the curling cloud 

" Which veils his sense in pitying shroud, 

'' Which smothers down the mental fire 

" Her frenzied worship might inspire ! 

" Tell me not of an azure sky ! 

" Let clouds like these athwart it fly ^ — 

" If old Parnassus they conceal 

** They bid the languid smoaker feel 

" Such bliss as Bards have never known 

" Who drank Castalian tea alone. 

" Hail blest segar ! console my heart ! 

" Thy grateful apathy impart ! 

" I would not court the ancient fire, 

'' Do thou alone my strain inspire ! 

" Do thou, segar L .. . . But oh, 'tis done— 

" Its fiame is out— -its fragrance gone ! 

" But, ere its soothing influence fail, 

" Vain Muse avaunt ! . Hail sleep ! all hail !" 
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THE DRAMATIC FETE. 

A SATIRE. 



To JACOB BARROW, Etq. 

OP LANSDOWN GROVE. 

Dear Barrow, 

The following lines were elicited by an anonymous Address 
spoken at the opening of the late Dramatic Fete while the pre- 
ceding Poems were in the press. You had, however, already 
requested me to answer an effusion which lately appeared in a 
Provincial Paper, and harshly reflected on the fair sex: amongst 
the following doggrel lines are some written in the spirit of 
retaliation your gallantry suggested. Permit me, therefore, to 
inscribe this '* paper bullet" to you ; and, in testimony of my 
re<d sentimenU towards the << men** of these latter days, believe 
me, Yours very truly. The Author. 

Baihf 9th Marchy 1831. 



" There was a sound of revelry by night/* 
And Bath had gathered—beaming with delight 
For promised joy-— its glittering host } for then 
The Fete had summoned all its youthful train. 
Thronged was the House ; and to th' enchanted eye. 
All bore the garb of gay festivity. 
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For e*en though Bliss had, for that night, put on 
The garb of sorrow- it had never known. 
The beaming eye, by glances light and quick. 
Declared its woes were only "Dramatic j" 
While Grief cast off its sober guise uncouth 
And tinsel radiance told its mirthful truth. 

Then, overcome by all the bright array, 

A bard invoked the Spirit of the Day 5 

And to the listening House, declared the fire 

The Muse had breathed across his sprightly lyre : — 

Drew fond comparison with days gone by 

And sang the scene before him to the sky : 

lUessing himself that the more modern times 

Were doomed to bear the burden of his rhymes. 

And o'er his fate rejoicing for that he 

Had lived to see this latter century. 

For when the Past rose on his fervid gaze 

And countless ages lured his winged lays. 

Before one century was scann'd, his Muse 

In mid-flight stumbled o*er a pair of shoes : 

True, they were " high-heeled shoes," and stood so 

high 
They caught her pinion soaring to the sky. 
The startled Muse thus doomed again to stoop. 
Shrunk from the threatening aspect of " a hoop ,*" 
Wisely resolved no more she'd irashly flirt 
With ancient Beau bedecked in " ruffled shirt 3** 
No more evoke the vanibhed days of yore. 
Nor strive beyond her century to soar. 
And blessed her stars that she was born so late 
'Twas her*s to sing "New Bath's" Dramatic Fete. 
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The motley crowd with pleasure heard the praise 
That graced their times in these alluring lays. 
Whatever the clime^ whatever the garb they 

vaunted. 
To hear " old Bath" decried all seemed enchanted ! 
Whether the dress was that of lowly maid. 
Or William's Court in sprightly grace arrayed -, 
Whether bright Naples, all the others o*er 
Beaming a light from her enchanted shore ; 
Or Night and Day from distant northern i^sles : 
Or Moorish Slave with melancholy smiles 3 
Or German Peasant list'ning to the strain. 
Dreaming her own lov^d melodies again 5 
Or Grecian grace ; or Turkey's rich attire ; 
Or the soft victim of stern Charles's ire ; 
Or Scottish girl resplendent in her plaid ; 
Or Cinderella, meekly sweet and sad -, 
Or Mary's handmaid of the laughing eye -, 
Or the Vow'd fair one of the nunnery j 
Or the White Ladies in their garb of dread ; 
Or the Swiss wanderer from her Alpine shed ; 
Or the bright beaming glance of Sweet Ann Page, 
Gazed on the minstrel — every clime and age 
Thus gladly hearkened to the flattering song 
That sprightly rose above the motley throng : 
Each smiled to hear how favoured she had been 
In having come so late upon the scene. 
Each proudly smiled to hear the Bard tell o'er 
The hapless case of a Bath Belle of yore. 

" The spirit of the fervent days of old" 
Rose while the gaudy mass of lace and gold 
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Brightly reflected back the glistening smile 

That hailed the Minstrel's flattering song 3 and while 

The sprightly dance began, retired alone 

And pondered thus upon the injustice done j 

And grieved that thus the age herself had graced 

Should be to the more modern age disgraced. 

" What !'* she exclaimed^ " and does the poet dare 

This crowd with those I danced in to compare ? 

Does he extol this Bath as now it is 

0*er Bath in which long since I knew such bliss ? 

Oh ! must the spirit of the ancient times 

Thus hear itself degraded in his rhymes ? 

Surely this modern poet never knew 

Old Bath or thus he could not praise the new ! 

" What though our Theatre was ' underground' — 
In it at least an audience was found ; 
While this more 'gorgeous pile* night after night 
To the sad actor shows the dreary sight 
Of vacant benches^ while their zeal to inflame 
A Fashionable Day they're forced to name ; 
Thus, not the player's art^ but fashion's call 
Must now aspire to fill this ' Grecian hall ;' 
Thus Fashion claims it as ' a school refined 
To mend the manners and improve the mind ;' 
Thus and thus only does it teach them how 
To bear their persons and to make a bow. 

" What though our ' Stage's coming made a wonder' — 
None heeded then how far Bath was asunder 
From other places, for itself contained 
More wit, mirth, fashion, grace than elsewhere reigned. 
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Well may ye now rejoice in speedy coaches 
Who in each mail hope some stray Beau approaches 
To break your sad monotony and bring 
New life and spirit from a distant spring. 

" What though Beau Nash was lawgiver— oh, when 
Will Bath behold such an M. C. again ? 

" Tis true we ' dined at two ;' true that at six 
We fondly sped on eager wings to mix 
In sportive pleasures, for we scorned to stay 
At table from the luring ball away. 
Our Beaux had scorned to linger o'er the board 
While fairest charms could purer bliss afford 5 — 
Had scorned to see the hours of flirting pass 
And speed them only by the drowsy glass ; — 
Had scorned to sit while youth and dance invited. 
Both youth and love for gormandising slighted : 
Tliey joined the sprightly winning dance at seven — 
Yon seek your balls, half tipsy, at eleven. 

" If but one ' Library* was in the town, 
'Twas that vve*d wit in plenty of our own. 
If ' shops' were not so frequent in the place, 
'Twas that we trusted more to native grace. 

" Yet here I freely own our daughters are 
Worthy of all that erst their mothers were. 
Yes, I will own that Bath can still display 
Charms bright as those which graced my early day. 
Yes J e*en in dress I own our daughters' skill — 
Tis ours improved that lives within them still. 
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Alas ! that^omej too. pleased with having laid 

Aside their ' hoops' their ' lappets* and ' pommade/ 

Should now cafit off e* en dress itself, and give 

To the rude gaze what they the most should strive 

To sanctify j-p— should bare to curious eyes 

Charms which, once seen, their Beaux no longer prize ! 

' But this gay Bard decries our ancijent Beaux : — 

Souls of my fellow flirts ! look down on those 

Who fill the places now that once were filled 

By those your eyes alas ! so often killed ! 

True, that your Beaux wore ' wigs* and ' ruffled shirts,* 

But gaze upon that modern Beau who flirts 

With that .sweet girl 3 and thus it. is they all 

Now come. to grace—ye gods ! to grace! the ball. 

Shade of my poor Adonis ! cast thy eyes 

To earth and see who now the place supplies 

Which thy compeers were ^ont to hold of yore : 

Alas, ' the age of chivalry is o'er !* 

Oh heavens, that man should dare his face to show 

In such a trim and call himself a Beau t 

Yes ! with the wigs, the ruffles, and the lace 

They've cast aside the manners and the grace. 

The suave patrician aic of former days — 

That air .which Chesterfield embalmed in praise 5 

That dress invented by Louis Quatorze 

That gave at least some brilliancy to. bores ! 

All — all is gone 3 and now we find instead. . . . 

Dress. . manners. . oh, ' the^ blessed are the dead !\ . 

But not in Bath alone, all o'er the world 
Thtt banners of gentility are furled. 
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'' DiEU ET MA Dame,*' long wont their folds to grace^ 
To " Lege^ rege^ grbge/'* now give place- 
No " Dame;' and I who mourn the vanished beam 
It caught from her *' sous Vanden regime,'' 
Meet from these " herds" who boast their modern 

"law" 
That grace the Western savage grants his " squaw." 
But now, all's changed I While revolutions ring 
The knell of many a consecrated king— 
When nations claim their plundered rights again 
And ask their masters by what right they reign — 
When " what's it good for V* is the only phrase 
That greets each relic of more noble days. 
Can it be wondered at that ball-room Beaux 
Should. . ..heavens !.. ..oh, dear!. ...my poor in- 
sulted nose!.. .. 
Alas for you ! ye sweet devoted fair. 
Who in these modern times are doomed to bear 
With smells like these and e'en to play Beau-peep 
Lest you be left in solitude to reap 
The fruits of righteous scorn — ^how oft the Beaux 
Ye dance with bear such fragrance in their clothes ! 
Such scent of " backy'' dwells m ev^ry.coat. 
And the light waltz thus sets it aUafloat. 
Each gracious Beau who smiles your^^iding star 
Bears in his poeket an adored seg«r. 
Athwart the mazy dance he lures you on — 
It lights las path soon as the ball is done 3 
And, driving home again, you're doomed jto enhale 
The murky cloud on the fresh morning gale. 

* Lord Brougham is the man of this age : his motto is the motto 
of this age—though it would be more perfectly cbaiacteiislic of our 
feelings were the last authority placed first. 
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" Think, in our days, if any man could venture 
In such a dress as that a room to enter ! 
A fusty coat of cloth is bad enough. 
And shirt and wristbands without lace or ruff; 
But see the creature fastens down his clothes«— - 
No graceful legs like those of ancient beaux ! — 
Beneath his feet with straps, as if he had 
Just from his saddle leapt<-*-oh, 'tis too bad ! 
And round his throat is drawn a black silk stock 
Like a dog-collar -, firm as barber s block. 
His shorn and stubble head is fixed therein ; 
While e*en his coat, close-buttoned to the chin. 
Binds up the whole in such a stubborn air 
As might repel a gentle-minded fair. 
See, too, a cane to ward each soft attack. . • . 
Oh, I couhl gladly lay it on his back ! 

*' Such is their dress ; and well their manners vie 
With it in calm and graceful suavity ! 
Where— where are now the soft, alluring ways 
Of Beaux who lived in Bath's " more early days V* 
Where now the bland serenity of air 
With which /^sought the proud, retiring fair? 
Where now the timid modesty and grace 
We used in every measured step to trace ? 
Where— where, in short, their meek devotion 

and 
Their humble adoration, warm and bland ? 
All, all are gone ! and in their place — ^look down. 
Behold the Beaux who grace this modern town : 
All strut and swagger.— Hail fellow, well met ! 
The creatures seem themselves on high to set 
M 2 
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Above the fair for whom they deign to feel 
Their insolent devotion. Hearts of steel ! 
No sentiment ! no gentle-— Winning prayers ! 
All*— all a-par ! and with drill-sei^peant airs 
They strive to make the Belles of modem days- 
Feel the high honour of their awkward praise. 
" Ho ! come and dance > *tis I who condescend $ 
" With duteous joy upon my call attend ! 
" What i Tm a Beau ! come, trot her out ; letV see 
'' If she is good enough to dance with me !" 
'Tis thus they strive the radiant fair to abaisse, 
£*en to their own most bearish want of grace. 
Nor can we e*en the hapless- creatures blame 
For letting Beaux, unworthy of the name. 
Thus harshly rule, thus sternly bear them them o'er 
Those before whom, in gentler days of yore. 
They would have prostrate knelt — if they had e'er 
Beea suffered even thus to venture near. 

'' Such are the Beamc of this enlightened age — 

I scorn they shotdd have thus awoke my rage. 

Such are the manners of the day : ^road. 

At home, alike I see the savage hord. 

And yet this MinstreUs seniseless strain would raise 

Beaux such as these o'er those of former days !• • . . 

He glories that he did not live before ; 

1 bless my fate I reigned in days of yore. 

The hearts of Bath's more ancient Beaux were mine : 

Behold, oh ! modern Bath what Beaux sre thine ! 

" This Bard declares that, in my happy reign. 
Our parlour could the mondt of Bath contain. 
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Ye noble monuments of Bath ! refute 
The charge and strike the mad accuser mute. 
Ye Rooms ! to you the frantic charge I leave. 
Why were ye built ? Say— say shall we believe 
The strain that tells us that our ' ancient monde* 
No place of meeting but a parlour owned } 
Need I recount our balls four times a week ? 
Of the Spring Garden's pleasures need I speak ? 
The Lower Rooms are gpne : they would not see 
Their walls deprived of their feiBtivity. 
They cast a dying radiance o'er the town^ 
The blaze of fashion which they once had known, 
Then, in .the light of their young days, went down. 
Tke Upper Rooms remain— -but how remain ? 
How fallen now their fashionable reign !. . . . 
These noble monuments were reared of yore 
By ancient Bath for fashion now no more. 
The Upper Rooms — and a more lordly pile 
To welcome Pleasure's votaries not ou^ isle 
Not Europe e'en can boast — the Upper Rooms 
Now stand like Egypt's pyramidal tombs. 
The relics of an older age which still 
Remain the Bunds of modem Bards to fill 
With wonder) to excite their small surprise 
That Rooms so vast could ever grace the skies : 
Their origin forgotten, they enquire. 
With marvelliog ignorance, what could inspire 
This madness to erect, nor seem to know 
That in those Rooms where, to the happy glow 
Of youthful cheeks, bright Fashion reigned of 

yore. 
There now she sleeps entombed,, to rise no more. 
M 3 
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" Oh I could I tell the grace, the iniftb, the wit 
That lightly used through those gay Rootns to Bit 
On measured treiad to the melodious fall 
Of music floating through each magic hall-^^ 
Could I evoke the spirit that breathed o'er 
Bath*s early days which saw those temples soar 
Oh high — ^white Pleasure, Wealth and Beauty came 
With Love to light its hymeneal flame 
At the bright altar of fhe the motley sprite^^ 
Fashion — -who reigned enthroned each ffestive night. . 
Oh, that vain Minstrel should no longer dare 
To scorn the Room where met Bath's early fair ! 

" Where meet ye now, ye Belles of " modem" Bath 
Who thus arouse my vindicating wrath ? 
True, ye may grace full many a priviate hall 
But why, oh why desert the Thursday's ball ? 
What though ye live contented 'rabngst yburselves— 
Yet wherefore lay poor strangers on the shelves ? 
When strangers come to see your vaunted town. 
Should they in Bath be left to mope aloii« ? 
If the old Thursday balls you did not scorn. 
If passing Beaux saw yoti those balls a^m, 
No coaches would leave Bath on Friday teorn. 
Each fascinated Beau would linger he¥e 
Hoping in time your private hadls to dhare. 
Let strangers meet you there but once a week. 
And here, they'll lingering stay-^hor fari^r seek. 
Though splendid, too, your horae8> tliey can'^t c6m)>Are 
With the bright splendour that would greet you there* 
More cooling breezes would around you sigh ; 
More favouring lights illume your brilliancy 5 
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More spacious boards dbplay ];our graceful dance $ 
More blissful tones your livisly steps entrance. 
Think, think on this. Far better you appear-^ 
If charms like yours can e'er more graces wear*- 
In those more spacious temples than elsewhere. 
Frequent those temples : dress for them. 5 for dress 
There best sets ofif your native loveliness. 
Frequent those temples 5 let it not be said 
Ye are unworthy of the mighty dead. 
Frequent those temples; let it not be told 
That-modern Bath shrinks from the Bath of old. 

'' This Bard talks, too, of Loder*s strains ^ but say, 
Where are the Concerts of Aauzzini*s day ? 
His festive fuanuers drew the vocal train 
To breathe o'er ancient Bath their thrilling strain. 
Orphean lyres should move e'en stocks and. stones -, 
Why, then, on singers fail its vaunted tones ? 
However great may " native talent" be^ 
Old Bath was blest with more Variety. 

" Next see this vaunter of * new Bath* proceed 
To award of Poetry the lasting meed. 
And Bayly witk our Anstey to compare :— 
Why^why not bid him Shakespear's laurels share } — 
Shakespear was Avon's son and lived of yore. 
Why not at once rank bim old Shakespear o'er ? 
New Bath may well of Bayly'a acmgs be vain. 
But seventy years have witaessed. Ansiey s reign 5 
And seventy years are mntch for poesy<— 
More than, perchance, this Bard's own strains may 
see." 
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*Twas thua the offended Spirit of old Bath 
Breathed forth the promptings of her ancient wrath 
And answered the rap€ Montague whose strain 
Had so impugned her now departed reign. 
Meanwhile the Fete proceeded, for the host 
Knew not that o*er their heads an ancient ghost 
Of times departed, hovered ; heedless all. 
From toe to toe they plied the festive haU% 
Undaunted by the Sprite, they slid away*- 
For no one dances now — it does not pay 5 
Undaunted by the Sprite, the floor they spumed 
And waltzed — but heads so tried are never turned 5 
Undaunted by the Sprite, they gallopped on — 
Had they sped less they might have further gone^ 
Some heedless of the question 'gan to flirt 
And th* " unhooped" Belle scorned not the " unruf- 
fled shirt." 
Miss Dash six times danced with the self same 

Beau — 
Mamma took care not to be found below ; 
Miss Blank and partner went up stairs to- sit 
Awhile — and left her ohap*ron in the pit. 
Turks, Persians, Spanish Dons all laid aside 
For that one night their native scorn and pride. 
One gem* man lost his right moustache, but soon 
Again his gentle partner glued it on. 
One borrowed uniform — ^a little prig- 
Hitched his sleeve-button in a lady's wig 
And bore it from her ''frosty pow 3" and one 
Fought with his ow& good sword and tumbled down*. 
So sped, the Fete yiiih some ; but all the rest 
Were light and airy, cheerful, brilliant, blestv; 
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And the old Spirit checked her spiteful wrath 
And owned the magic charms of " Modem Bath," 



POSTSCRIPT TO THE SECOND EDITION- 



Akd blesC^ indeed^ that charming Fete had been 

And blest each actor in the lively scene 

Had it concluded then, and, with the night 

It graced, been veiled with from all but "memory's 

sight." 
If all the youth and beauty gathered then 
In proud allegiance to bright Fashion's reign — 
If all the ftiinisteriog angels who. 
Attendant on her call delighted flew 
To grace h^ fete and o'er her guests to breathe 
The fragrant soul of pleasure — ^to enwreathe 
Her hall with light and garlands— to provide 
The dainty vkinds and the purple tide 
Of soul-inspiring wine — to deck the fair 
In costly robes and braid their jewelled hair-^ 
If these the minisleriBfg spirits of 
Bright Fashion's fete with those whom gentle love 
Had charmed thai night could have, nest morn, 

retired 
And pondered o'er the dreams it had inspired -, 
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If their young hearts had known the sole employ 

Of dreaming o'er again that dream of joy. 

How favoured they had been ! — How blest that night 

Had ever seemed to memory's backward flight I 

But no } alas ! some poison ever blends 

With life and still on every bliss attends I 

Next mom, a rumour overspread the town — 
Rumour that worst, that swiftest evil known 
1 o man — which grows and lives by speedy flight ; 
First, small through fear and shrinking with affrightg 
Full soon it spreads iCs pinions for the sky. 
Stalking on earth, its head concealed on high 
Amid the clouds it gathers as it goes. 
From Milsom street, amid tbe chat of Beaux^ 
The fleeting monster sprung — a slater dj^ead 
To Vanity and Idleness, ^tis said. 
A horrid wretch— with hat and feathers graced, 
*Neath which two peering, marble eyes are placed — 
A mouth — ^a tongue foe ever wagging — ears 
'That, though concealed^ it whistfuUy uprears— > 
At night, it flies in. chairs from street to street— 
Nor droop till morn its eyes ia slumber sweet. 
It sits at cards— or at the mazy ballr*^ 
Or thronged rout— infesting, frightening all. 
Or false and mfean the theme, or great and true. 
The skrieking wretch speeds it the city through* 
Such is the monster that next morn awakes 
And, to the startled town rejoicing speaks. 
From Beechen Cli£f these bocrid shrieks arise,. 
And Lansdown to the crowd below replies 
" Woe ! woe ! there's one your Fete will satirise !" 
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The city quaked.* The startled townsmen rose. 
The simpering Misses whispered to their Beaux. 
All felt the shock but felt it not alike } 
On each with varied impulse did it strike ; 
While each repeating his surmises wild. 
Full many a tale the wondering throng beguiled. 
Some thought the threatened satire would relate 
All that was said, done, undone at the Fete : 
Some heard a rumour of a Beggar's Coin 
And, as the self-same satire^ thought to join 
It to the Fete 3 and then they strove to guess 
What import the dread title could possess. 
Twas thought by some, the poem would tell o*er 
A lady*s offering at a chapel door 
Who, at a late collection for the poor« 
Had, on the plate, a single farthing laid— 
Wrapped in a^acented, gilt-edged note which said 
" I give thee all, alas i Lean no more 
" Though poor the offering be, 'tis all my 8tore**t 
Some deemed ^his scornful act profane would be 
The impress of the threatened currenqf. 
While some esteemed it aptly niight relate 
To a lost entrance ticket to the Fete ;— 
Lost— or mislaid — sr, haply, given away — 
Enough — the uoble owner could not say. 

* To show that theie is some ground for these allusions to the in* 
terest created in Bath hy the announcement of this satire, I beg leave 
to quote the following << Note to Correspondents*^ from the £at 
HerM of 19th March :— << To the several inquirers relative to the 
forthooming poem on the Dramatic Fete, we must reply that it 
is not usual to sUte the purport of a work, haying local allusions 
preYious to publication.*' 

t A foot. . . 
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Six ladies-^trembling lest their names sbould grace 
The strain, or hoping they perchance might trfice 
In it the features of their friends and foes. 
Their fortunes, failings, characters and clotbe&**- 
Six ladies went without their. daily. bread 
To buy the Satire which, as. Rumour jsaid. 
Would cost three shillings ; thus they clubbed 

to get. 
At sixpence each, one copy for the set. 
While others laughed at the small, shabby plot — 
So " low"— so paltry— they themselves were not 
So mean — they spent. . • . not sixpence e*en, I wot. 

Such were the feelings rent the startled town 
Soon as fell Rumour*8 angry threat was known. 
And thus the shock was felt with varjang power. 
But the sad import of that anxious hour 
ETnded not here : alas, that I must tell 
How, on one head, the threatened satire fell ! 
The learned ^* — the learned Grecian ^ 
That says to all its owner writes " Oh, fie !" 
That dreaded sign swooned in a classic fit 
Lest the fell satire should alight on it. 
" What vails," it fainting cried, my garb of Greek ? 
" Perchance this satirist will English speak ! 
"Perchance alas ! perchance he'll ask the town 
" Why for its English critic it will own 
*^ A Grecian letter — why it su£Fers me 
" To criticise the English A. B. C. ?— 

• See an " Epigram*' on this Satire which appeared under this 
well-known signature in the Bath CAfohic/(?«.4ad which wa& answered 
in the Herald of the 26th of March. 
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** For 1 must own 'tis by the alpbab«t 

** And literary faults ray bread I get : 

" And, p'raps, this satirist will ask it why 

" It cares a rush, for a stiff Greciam4)V 

Thus it exclaimed and swooa«d in fainting lit. 
Scarce mourned by its own Grecian alphabet 
While all the A. B. C. stood hnigfaing by, 
0*erjoyed at being at length released from <&. 

Bath, 2%th March. 



STEAM-BOAT MELODIES. 

Our sailors* songs are famous : 

Shall Steam£rs never sing ^ 
Vulcan ! do thou enflame usr— 

To thee our harp we string. 

Air— « The Bay qfJBUeay O /" 

See, see my noble steanmr, . 

Cut up the tusnpike sea^ 
Though Althorp would. esUBent: her 

Too lovely to run free* 
But all mankind will owa 
The steam-boat reigns alone-— 

Ocean maid 

Queen Adelaide^- 
Untaxed, untrammerd, undiamaf d \ 
ir 
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Oh ! who would rank above her 

That lazy sailing ship ? — 
The winds refuse to move her 

While o'er the wave we trip. 
On duteous billows borne. 
The useless gale we scorn : 

The sailor s craft 

Rolls far abaft 
Nor pitying breeze will onward waft. 

You say a ship looks splendid — 

With motion light and free — 
With glowing sails distended 

And spars* fair tracery : — 
But see the heated cloud 
Our darkened deck enshroud ! 

Like Etna's fire. 

The flames aspire 
*Mid chimney, iron, chains, and wire ! 

When angry storms disable 

The sailor's cumbrous bulk, 
We cast the saving cable 

Aboard the drifted hulk. 
We heed nor winds nor wave. 
The helpless ship we save. 

We take in tow 

The sailor— oh. 
Thus to harbour see him go I 

And when mischances greet us. 

As e'en mischances may. 
The fishes never eat us 

Like common sailor's clay. 
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If boilers bursty to heaven 
The Son of Steam is driven. 

To the sky 

Up we fly 
With caldron^ fire and smoke on high ! 



Now, noble steamers ! see 

How easily ye may 
By simplest parody 

Enjoy the sailors lay. 
And surely the intent 
Will be^ as it is meant^ 
Esteemed a compliment. 



Air— "A Canadian Boat song,** 

Faintly as tolls the parting chime. 

Our voices keep tune and our spokes keep time. 

Soon as the passengers are in. 

We'll stop the waste-pipe's loud hissing din. 

Blow the fire, blow 5 the flame burns high ; 

The caldron boils fast and smoke darkens the sky ! 

Let others all their sails unfurl; 
See, see the blue wave round our paddles curl ! 
But though the wind and breezes fail. 
We can defy the inconstant gale. 
N 2 
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Blow Ihe fire, blow ; die iUme bxirns highy 

The caldron boils fast aad smoke davkens the sky. 

Hail England's coast ! this tremblbg moon 

Shall see us steam into thy harbour soon. 

Hark ye, you fellow down in the hole^ 

Oh stir up the fire, and put on more coal. 

Blow the fire, blow 3 the flame burns high. 

The caldron boils fast and smoke darkens the sky ! 



This, «on of Steam's so rwett a wong^^ 
What esses round thee ever throng !— 
Indeed it should to thee belong :— 



Venetian Air, 



Oh ! come with me when day-light sets 

Sweet then come with me. 
When smoothly go our steam -packets 

O'er the twilight sea. 
When steam extends its radient spokes 

Amid the glancing spray 
And, high above, the chimney smokes 

And steals the stars away. 

Oh then*s the hour for those that love. 

Sweet like thee and me, 
When all's so calm below, above. 

In heaven and o'er the sea. 
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When fires beneath are piled with coals 

And clouds o*erhang the main 
And all with noses, eyes and souls 

Should love the fragrance then. 



While in the mood to parodise, 
The liquid harp will give a lay 

Whilom attuned to Butterflies, 
But altered on a frosty day« 



AIll— " 'd be a Butterfly:' 



I'd be a Dormouse wrapped up in cotton^ 

Whose every thread close around me should meet. 
Sleeping for ever, the larder forgotten. 

Dreaming of summer and sunshine and heat. 
Td never languish for cheese sound or rotten 

Td never sigh to make use of my feet — 
But Td be a dormouse wrapped up in cotton 

Dreaming of summer and sunshine and heat. 



* This first line was giyen to me by a Lady as the text obligato 
of a parody on the Butterfly Song : and I beg to assure my friend 
Mr. T. H. Bayly that I intend as little disrespect to his chtrming 
Ballad as to the Canadian Boat-Song, or the Venetian BarcaroL 

N 3 
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Ob ! could 1 pilfer tbe wand of a f«iry» 

I'd sleep as sound «8 tiiose dear little things. 
No longer they ramble tfarougii pantry or dairy. 

But lurk in a hole when the dairy maid sings. 
Big rats and mice must be watchful and wary. 

Roving alas ! but the eat on them brings — 
Td be a dormouse asleep in the dairy. 

Hid in a hole when the dairy maid sings. 

What though you tell me each poor little sleeper 

Loses the sun of a fine autumn day ; 
Surely 'tis better when snows gather deeper 

To doze — when all fair things are fading away. 
Some through the winter may pile their grates steeper 

And turn to a coal fire's offuscated ray — 
Td be a dormouse wrapped up in cotton 

Dozing when fair things have faded away ! 



Thus lyric steamers string 

The soft melodious lyre ! 

Your caldron's fire 

Will a congenial warmth inspire — 
That caldron your Castalian spring. 
The sailor's songs will cease before ye ; 
Wreaths of smoke will mantle o'er ye— 
Smoke like that which veils the strains 
Of modern Bards — a smoke that reigns 
Triumphant o'er their murky, bubbling brains. 
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LA PEDAGOGUIADE, 

ou 

Le Voyugeur du Dixneuvihme Steele, 

SATTRl:. 



Nothing like No^ty i And with " tsntanda via B«t'' 
for our motto, we confess to thee, oh, inost gentle 
English reader ! thut we only print this poem because 
we are somewhat proud of hamng even *' attempted^* 
to write Fren^ heroics. However, to excnse the faults 
wfdch thy superior sagacity will doubtless dis^cover 
therein, we beg to declare, foi d'Auteur, that thou 
art the first and only person to whom these lines have 
been submitted for perusal and criticism. 



Le Vainqueur avait fui 5 et la France en stupeur 
Ne fermait plusises ports ^VAnglaiB Toyageur. 

Conduit encore enfant des rives d*Angleterre^ 
Je fiuivis des premiers les traces de la guerre, 
Quand les discours sanglants de conqu^tes — 

d'arm6es — 
D*alliance — de paix — tout autour rep^t^s. 
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Etonnaient seulement de vains sons mon oreille 
Mai instruit des chances de la grande bataille ; — 
Quand le nom dispute du sanglant Waterloo^ 
A mon jeune esprit ne presenialt qu*un mot 3 — 
Quand le vainqueur du monde^ abattu de TEmpiie 
£t devant nos armies enfin forc6 de fuire, 
N*offrait qu un tableau d orgueil tout incertain, 
Et charmait vaguement mon esprit enfantin. 

Les ann^es se passaient : sur le sol de la France 

S*^panouit peu d peu ma jeune existence. 

Mon esprit se forraait 5 et d^jk k mes yeux 

Se d^roulait ]*histoire, et les vains demi-dieux 

De la fable vant^e par les pedants d*^cole 

Se montraient entour^s de leur pSde aureole. 

Pouvoient ils me charmer ? Quand du peuple la voix 

Chantait d'autres heros^ d*autres temps^ d*autre8 lois, 

Pourquoi^ en me parlant de Tage h^roique. 

Me mon trait on la Grece et son chantre epique ? 

Notre age avait vu — m^me il voyait encor 

Une autre Andromaque — un autre fils d'Hector -, 

Et celui qui d*Hector faisait palir Thistoire 

Vivait encore h^las ! isol^ dans sa gloire 5 



* It may not be generally known to English readers that — ac- 
cording to the strict rules of French classical poetry — besides the 
subdivision in the middle of every line, the alternate two lines muist 
be " masculine*' and " feminine," that is to say, must end with a 
vowel and a consonant. In having departed from this antiquated 
rule in the single instance of this line, I trust I shall be excused in 
consideration of the impossibility— which every French ear would 
profess— 4)f analysing the component gutturals of any Dutch ortho. 
graphy. 
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Trop heureux si^ uni au Troyen par la mort, 
Une main mois indigne eut accompli sont sort ! 
Mais son grand nom planait sur la terre assoiipiie 
£t vivant^ de la mort exeiH^ait la magie, 
Et son rocber desert dans les lointaines mers 
Attirait les regards d un tremblant nnivers. 

C*est ainsi que^ guid^ par la jeune impatience, 
J'etudiai, j'admirai les destins de la France 3 * 
Que, c^dant enchant^ aux chcurmes de Terreur, 
Mon avide enthusiasm reconnut TEmpereur. 
Son faistoire epique, sa haute destin^e, 
Le montraient en h^ros dun plus grand epop^ : 
Oui, Napoleon seul put charmer mon esprit, 
J*^tudiai ses fastes— les cOnnus^-^out est dit. 

Mais bornons les r^ves de notre adolescence ; 

L' Europe nous invite— et nous montre la France ! 

En vain nous cherchons dans des contr^es lointaines 

D*autres inter^ts, d*autres soins, d'autres pein(s. 

Le terrein antique, la sainte Italic — 

Des siecles la tombe oil respire la vie. 

La tombe d*oti la voix du Pass^ s'elevant 

Dirige par des sons le siecle present— 

L'ltalie nous appelle, et des rives du Po 

Nous volons encbant^s aux plaines de TArno. 

Mais des murs de Florence, oil ^eorissent les arts, 

L esprit s*est elance jusqa'aux motits des C^sars. 

II s*abreuve dijjk dans des ondes du Tibre, 

Dejk aux r^ves du Passe il se livre, 

Dejk k traver« cette vie de la mort, 

II arrive k Tbistoire, il cootemple le sort 
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D'un moade en suivant les triomphes de Rome. . . . 
De Rome?. ... en vain— ce nest plus qu'un fantdme, 
Ce n est plus qu* un fantdme, et en vain de ses yeux 
II poursuit Timage des vieux temps glorieux ^ 
Le fant6me pSilit — retourne au tombeau-^ 
Mais indique en fuyant un spectre plus nouveau. 

C'etait lui. M^me au Mont Capitolin Tesprit 

D*un si^le raoderne en vainqueur nous poursuit. 

Qui pourrait^ au milieu du Forum ruin^> 

De Rome contempler la grande destin^e^ 

^t^ passant des vieux temps quand un monde conquis 

Hecevait de ces monts les souverains edits^ 

A Tage dun triomphe aussi grand aussi noble, 

Quand ce monde re^ut sa chaine moins ignoble, 

Quand le sceptre abuse de la religion 

S*^ntendit en despote en toute region — 

Qui dis-je, qui pourrait en contemplant i^*i 

Ces murs devant lesquels deux mondes ont flechi, 

Poursuivre ainsi de Rome le destin 

Jusquau si^cle present quand un culte incertain, 

Un pouvoir chancelant, que la Foi et THistoire 

Accordent k regret, reste seul de sa gloire — 

Quand ses nobles palais, quand ses temples des dieux 

Ne servent que d*attrait k de sots curieux — 

Qui pourrait en r^vant ce grand r^ve du monde 

Et troublant du L^th^ la bourbeuse onde, 

£n suivant du pas86 le lugubre fantdme, 

Oublier qu *il exista, existe un Roi de Rohb ? 

Si ainsi sur les murs croulants du Falatin 
Uesprit conqu6rant de l hommb du dbstin 
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Nous poursuivit encore^ et la moderne gloire 

8e m^lait vaguement k la classique histoire, 

Pourquoi voulions nous TEurope parcourir ? 

Pourquoi au Danube, au Rhin recourir ? 

Pourquoi cherchions nous sur la plage lointaine 

D*inter^ts Strangers aux rives de la Seine ? 

Pourquoi cherchions nous chez les peuples divers 

D'autres sympathies pour inspirer nos vers } 

Pourquoi retourner au rivage classique 

Pour chanter les malheurs de ce sol h^ro'ique ? 

De Rome pense-tu que les h^ros c^l^bres 

Se montreront seuls k trav^rs les t^n^bres } 

Eh quoi ! c'est Mantou ? — de Virgile cit^ ?. . . . 

Voyez ce blocus !— cette fuyante arm^e ! 

Et ce grand ar^na — et cet arc triomphal — 

Et ces Alpes franchies. . . . Souvenirs d'Annibal ! 

C*est le Grand St. Bernard! gloire au h^ros clas- 

sique > 

Non ! Non ! un Fran^ais la gloire revendique. 
Sur la terre antique de victoires, un son 
Un murmure s*^l^ve et dit*— Napolbon ! 
Et le r^ve d'^ole, alarms, ^pouvant^, 
Abandonne k ce root notre esprit d^encbant^. 

Non, non ; c'est en vain qu*au sidcle pr^ent 
On voudrait, au vieux temps notre esprit ramenant. 
Detacher nos regards des chances actuelles— 
Les temps immortels ne sont plus immortels ! 
D*autres intir^ts, nous attirent. Le sage 
N*e8t plus le p6dant, qu*un seul si6cle engage ; 
Qui, sans cesse, Tantique histoire ^tudiant. 
En rtvant au Pass^ ne voit plus le Present 5 
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Qui, sur sa poudreuse feuiUe recourb^, 

Connoit tous les aas hdrs la presente ann^e ; 

Qui dort au milieu de no6 revolutions 

Indignes de ses classiques sensations, 

Et, consume toujours d'une touxasmatique^. 

Se voit, mal placd hdrs da sidcle ^piqixe :-^ 

Ses Etudes, faelas ! ne sont plus de ce jonr, 

Leur gloire est pass^e-*^st pass^ sans retonr ? 

Que ses chroniques v^n^mbles d'^cole 

Perdent, done, pour jamais leur antique aur^le ! 

Que le r^gne trop* long des Etudes classiques 

Cesse avec le regoe des pouvoirs d^spotiques I 

Que ceux qui vival<$Qt daos un age plus rude: 

Se soient addonn/^ aux: cbarmisa de Tlbtude, 

Et que Thomme entour6 de pesantes t£ni^bres 

S*eclaira en r^vant^ des temps plus c^lfebces. 

Que les fiots des ann6es.sa.pens4e ait firanchie 

Pour rallumer le feu dans son ame obscur^i, 

Et, quenioure de fers, son inpatient esprit 

A des temps plus benrenx se soit aioai enfuit 

Pour ne point s arr^ter sur son propre esclavage-«< 

Tout cela je comprends, etjjcet homme etait sage : 

Mais nous qui vivons quand rinunortel esprit 

De TEurope ^veill^ aux t(6nebres a dit — 

En r^p^tant le mot que le Dieu de la^ terre 

Lui-m^me nous apprit-*^d*une voix de tonpere 

'' Que la lumiere soit /*-^mais nous qui existons 

Dans un si^cle de faits } qui, en tremblant, voyone 

Ces nuages suivies d'une luenr trop vatne. 

Folk, cbancelante, insens^e, incertaine-*^ 

Quand de grands inter^ts nous parlent, noua attirent-*- 

Quand des peuples se crtent«-Hles dynasties expirent. 
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Pouvons nous feuilleter une page deserte } 
Non ! TEurope en armes crie Alerte ! Alerte ! 

Telles sont les pens^es qui occupent Tesprit 

De tout voyageur qui ses classes poursuit 5 

Telles sont les pens^es que la sainte cit^, 

Le tomfoeau des C^sars et de Tantiquit^, 

Ne peuvent reprimer^ tout — tout c^de d un nom, 

Un murmure^ un mot — ce mot Napol^n 1 

Le Passe lui c^de^ tout c^de devant lui, 

£t la Fable fait place k ce Dieu d*aujourd'hui. 

Mais ^coute 1 Ne crois pas que nous voudrions 

Defendre k Tesprit les nobles illusions 

Des vieux temps : loin de nous la pens^e sacrilege ! — 

Mais que d'autres id^es trouvent place au College. 

Etudie tes tdmes quelqu*antiques et rudes^ 

Mais^ vois-tu ? L*aujourd'hui m^rite tes Etudes ; 

Tu Etudie les faits glorieux de tes p^res $ 

Mais, crois moi, n oublie point la gloire de tes frferes ; 

Tu 6tudie Thistoire ?— Eh c'est bien, mais vois-tu ? 

Quoique Cesar perit, les Czars ont v^cu ; 

Quoique la R^publique k Rome ait perit 

Dans un monde^ nouveau sait-tu qu*elle fieurit ? 

Et quoique t*en disc la chronique ancienne, 

UEmpereur des Romains vit toujours k Vienne : 

De Paris ^tudiant le. Jugement exquis 

N*oubUe point les d^crets de Londres et Paris ; 

Etudie de Justin la Code immortelle, 

Mais pr^f^re lui une code plus belle ; 

Poursuit dans son vol TAigle des legions, 

Mais vols le traverser d^inconnues regions ; 

N 
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Pour la R^publique crains des rois ie fen'tdme, 
Mais en suppliant tends tes mains au Roi de Roime. 

Tes Etudes t'auront fait connoitre le sort 

D'un savant— comme toi— et en pleurer la mort r 

Quand son pays des soldtfts fut cidi au pillage, 

Et ses con-citoyens tombaient sous le carnage, 

Sur ses livres cotirb^ ce savant demeuratr— 

Trop distrait pour r^pondre an dtscours d'un soldat— 

Et p^rit au milieu de sa sublime ^udc :— 

Te defcndent les dieux d'un tr^pas aussi rude ! 

a Bath, ce 7 Novembre, 1830. 



ISCHlA.* 



This, this is the isle of rock and dell. 
The volcanic land where the bard should dwell f 
The isle of the Sun and of earth-clad fire 
May well an admiring verse inspire ! 

Oh ! gaze around on the sparkling sea 

Of Baja and of Parthenope : 

Deem ye the charms of Baja flown ? 

No ! still is the soul of beauty there, 
Though it sleeps like the lute when the hand is gone. 

That gave its clear notes to the quivering airj 
Yet, gazing round on that wave and shore. 
Ye will dream of the music it breathed of yore, 

* See Gaato the ihixd of Cusui, page 30. 
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Lafty the pesJc of £pomeo*s* isle 

A nd placid the waters that round it smile^ 

And the islets that stud them far and nigh 

Gleam like purple clouds on an evening sky -, 

But Ischia*s shore is the fairest of all 

Though no Temple it bears nor princely hall. 

No 3 the towering peak is its only dome 

\yhere the mad volcano has built its home : 

The volcauo alone is lord of the land 

And often has spurned weak man from the strand. 

Vainly the Greeks from Eubea of yore 

Fixed their wandering tribe on its fertile shore jf 

The Rotaro flamed o*er the sea-girt rock 

And the colony fled from the earthquake shock : 

Vainly the bold Syracusians came — X 

Soon forced to retreat from the angry flame ! 

The scorching isle as its lords would own 

The sons of the neighbouring coast alone ; 

'Till the Spaniard — barbarous conqueror 1 — gave 

The isle and its maids to his army brave : § 

And these too had felt the avenging fire. 

But it would not involve the lost maids in its ire, 

* The name of the mountain of Ischia— an island in the Bay of 
Naples— or, rather, Poszuoli. 
t 900 years before Christ— ^/rate. 
t 470 years before CbadML-^irabo, 

§ In the year 1442, Alphooso I. of Aixagon, having succeeded in 
uniting the thrones of Sicily and Naples, expelled all the male inha- 
bitants from the town of Ischia, and placed in it in their stead Spa- 
niards and Castillians ftom his army, whom he obliged to marry the 
widows and daughters of the banished Ischians. 
N 2 
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For tfieir sakes, the stranger might dwell on the 

strand — 
The volcano resigned its wild rule of the land. 

Now the Spirit of Beauty in Ischia reigns. 
Now beauty of nature smiles on its plains. 
Bright seas spread around and bright skies above 
O'er the olive, the vine, and the orange grove j 
The purple grape ofiFers its glistening store ; 
The aloe bristles each pathway o*er -, 
The fig-tree its double harvest bestows. 
The citron leaf in the sunshine glows -, — 
Rich is the Island in nature's goods 
Rich in its vine and olive woods. 

And humbler plants blossom 

In valley and dell 
And along the dark ravines 

Where light fairies dwell. 
Oft* they come in the moonlight 

To dance 'neath the brow 
Of the mountain, and flow*rets 

Spring up as they go 
And are wreathed in their tresses > 

But others b!oom bright 
And reflect all the morning 

The sports of the night -, 
And dark ivies wave over 

The precipice high. 
Their young buds to shelter 

From the warm noon-day sky. 
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Though the sides of the mountain 

Bear up the rich vine. 
Oh ! the young sprites love better 

The lonely ravine 
And the sweet breath of wild plants 

Than l8chia*s wine. 

How gay is the low turf where violets and heath 
And daisies and myrtles exhale their pure breath ! 
Where, around the stern aloe, the cyclamen bloom 
And the fragrant narcissus bestows its perfume -, 
Where the wild oleander hangs over the side 
Of the rock where the Indian figs ever glide — 
Such, such is the posey that minstrels should love 
When they turn from the grape and the pale olive 

grove J 
Such the posey of nature that nature prepares — 
The rude rock the table that lovingly bears 
And displays best the flowerets its rough bosom wears ! 
And such, rugged Ischia ! such poseys are thine 
To whose wild breath I turn from thy far-vaunted 

wine. 

And many a glen its stream can show '^ 
For every ill its sons can know : 
And boiling rills their virtues shroud 
Beneath their canopy of cloud : 
And falling drops, from many a mount 
And crevice, swell the healing fount 
And, *mid volcanic lavas, turn } 
While many a maid, with plenished urn 
Of healing waters, speeds away 

N 3 
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Some sister's ailing to allay. 
Or parent's kindness to repay : — 
The dread volcano, burning still. 
But burns to heal their every ill. 
Nor longer now delights to kill. 

And bright is many a peasant's eye 

That joyful smiles as ye pass by : 

And bright the olive neck and face 

Of many a maid of Ischian race : 

And bright the dress with many a hue— 

Or brown, or green, or red, or blue — 

Bedecked with gold or silver lace, 

And home-wrought veil their heads to grace : — 

But brighter still the happy glow 

That beams on every rustic brow ! 

And smaller green mountains the lone peak surround 
Through whose narrow ravines the fierce torrents oft 

bound } 
Where the traveller winds, when the waters retreat. 
Over dark cinders pacing with wearisome feet. 
While strata of lava encircle his view — 
Lavas and ashes of many a hue — 
That flowed in red billows long ages ago. 
All around him as yet the light vine may not grow 
Nor the pale olive smile. But green myrtle and 

heath 
'Mid the scene of destruction exhale their sweet 

breath } 
The green myrtle bed o'er each dark cinder swells 
And blossoming heath rings its light fairy bells, 
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And calls on the myrtle to shed its perfume 
0*er its wild tones that rival the garden's best 
bloom ! 

Yet higher still the peak ascends 

And beech and chesnut forests cover 
Its summit till the pale sky blends 

Softly the rude mountain over. 
And here, upon its conic brow — 
Three thousand feet o*er tides below— 
A hermit fixed his lonely cell. 
And came with pious thoughts to dwell. 
Oh, blessed mount ! for one whose soul 
Would blend with heaven without controul ! 
Already from amid the skies — 
Unmoved by earth's vain sympathies — 
He gazes down upon the wave 
Whose shores of Empire are the grave. 
There, o*er the tide, Gaeta swells 5 
Here Cuma mourns its Sybil's cells 3 
There ruined Baja smiles in death 3 
Here Virgil's tomb the wild weeds wreathe ; 
There Naples* thousands rot away. 
While Caprea's island taints their bay 
Telling of slaves as tame as they -,* 
There, from the tomb, Pompeia gives 
This truth — man lived as now he lives 5 
There Paestum rears its solemn faues. 
Where Time majestically reigns 
Enthroned o'er those deserted plains 3 

* See Tacitus for the residence of Tiberius in this island. 
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And StrongoU there blazes high 

Upon the distant eastern sky 

The type of all that meets his eye— 
A flame upon a barren isle, 
A boundless sea that glows awhile 
With transient hues that soon on the wide ocean die. 

Such is the scene of grief and death 
That spreads that hermit's gaze beneath ! 
He turns his weary glance above-— 
Bright skies proclaim a heaven of love. 

And never was holier hermitage given 

Whence the soul might unfurl its young pinions for 
heaven. 

For never did mountain look over the sea 

More calm, pure, and fair, lofty Ischia, than thee ? 

fVritten at La Sentinella, Ischia, ^th March, 1830. 



ON LEAVING NAPLES. 

Farewbll to the clime where the sun ever beaming 
Calls forth into beauty each flow*ret end tree, 

Where nature, with buds and with fruit ever teeming. 
Bestows on the Slave more than blesses the Free. 

Farewell to the orange whose ruddy hues glowing . 

Reflect the pure blossoms no winter can blight-^ 
Those sweet smelling blossoms that near it are grow* 
ing— 

Like smiles and tears blending in boundless delight. 
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Farewell to the olive whose slim branches, plying 

Their pale faded hues o'er the rough barren rock, 
Smile like maiden's dear sorrow, resigned but un- 
dying, 
Whose mirth but betrays the heart's deep-hidden 
shock. 

Farewell to the vine whose light festoons extending 
Cling round the lopped elm shorn for it of its 
bough — 

As the heartless deceiver all witcheries blending 
Enthrals the strong heart her soft spells overthrow. 

Farewell to the myrtle in deserts bestowing, 

A perfume more sweet from the wild mountain 
air. 
As the souVs hidden fountains, in grief overflowing. 
Pour forth deeper tides than bliss ever could 
share. 

Farewell to the aloes in wild hedgerows spreading 

Around the rich field or the rock- shelter d bower — 
As the forms of the world, round the soft bosom 
shedding 
Their chill, guard the sweets that bless privacy's 
hour. 

Farewell to the citron o'er garden-walls gleaming 
While fountains are sparkling amid its green leaves. 

As the glad happy spirit with chearfulness beaming 
In one smile blends the joy that from all it receives. 
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Farewell to the mountains transparently soaring 
Reflecting each tint of the red burning Sun — 

As bright eyes loving glances to Inright eyes restoring^ 
Give back each fond ray with new shades of their 
own. 

Farewell to the mild purple sea ever laving 
That coast whence no tide can its kisses recall — 

As the heart of the mother no light pleasure craving 
Still turns to its child and prefers it to all. 

Farewell to the islands that rise o*er the waters 
And blend the blue sea with the bright sky abovc^ — 

As the wedded affection of some of earth*s daughters 
Calls down heaven's smiles oa their pure lowly love. 

Farewell to the sun of the South brightly burning 
Imparting new charms to each charm of the soil — 

As the bright eye of heaven on the world kindly 
turning 
Beholds every virtue and smiles on its toil. 

Farewell to the orange, the olive^ the mountain. 
The aloe, the myrtle, the vine, and the seas. 

The islands, the sun-^^as the heart from its fountain 
Of long-lived delight, turn my footsteps from these. 

Farewell, oh ! farewell to the Spirit of Beauty 
That sheds all its blisses on Naples fair clime ! 

Oh ! when will the sons of the South learn the duty 
Of cleansing earth's garden from tyranny's slime ! 
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Farewell, then, for ever to skies ever beaming 
That gild with new beauty each flowret and tree. 

Where nature^ with blossoms and fruits ever teeming. 
Bestows on the Slave more that blesses the Free ! 

20th March, 1830. 



THEKLA*S SONG. 



In hu iranslatumof fVallenstein, Mu Coleridge 
professes an inabilUy'''Which none of lus readers mil 
admit in him — to give a literal translation of this 
song, preserving the measure of the original : shall I 
be excused for having thus ventured to accept the 
challenge wMch he conveys to other translators 9 I 
also add a translation of the 3d and Ath stanzas of 
this celebrated song : their existence is not generally 
known : they are not given in my German edition 
of Schiller, nor does Mr. Coleridge allude to them. 



The oak-wood quivers — the clouds drive o'er — 
The maiden wanders beside the green shore -, 
The billows dash on it with mighty sound, 
And|- singing aloud to the gloom around. 
Her eyes 'mid their tears wildly roved. 
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Her heart is all shattered — the world is drear — 
And life presents nought to hope or fear ; — 
" Thou Holy One ! call thy child from below, 
" I have known all the bliss the earth can bestow-— 
" I have lived, and oh ! I have loved.'* 



Tears speed on their current all fruitless and vain. 
No mourning can waken the dead xip again ! 
But ask what may solace and strengthen thy breast 
When the sweet love is gone that made thee so blest—- 
It will not be denied thee above. . 

Let tears speed on their current all fruitless and vain 
Though no mourning can waken the dead up again ! 
The sweetest of joys to the sorrowing breast 
When the dear love is gone that made it so blest. 
Are the griefs and the plaints of love. 
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INFIDELITY AND CATHOLICISM 



LORD. BYRON. 



^ I told him that, if he lived, I thought lie would end 
by becoming a CathoUc. Letter from Sir Walter Scott. 
See Moore s Life of Byron. 



A DISSERTATION iu pro8e may appear to be mis* 
placed in a volume of poetry. I thinks however, the 
subject of this paper will redeem it from the 
charge. At all events, as I have no intention of 
swelling the number of Lord Byron's Biographers, I 
prefer inserting my observations in this place rather 
than writing another volume on a subject of which 
the public has had somewhat too much already. 

Moore^s admirable ''Notices*' have made each 
reader of them feel personally acquainted with Lord 
Byron : . biography can rarely do more. But although 
these " Notices" have made us thus acquainted with 
the noble Poet, they have done it only so for as he 
was known to himself. Byron was himself ignorant 
of his own religious opinions — ^was ignorant of how 
much or how little he believed. Yet as the religious 
sentiments of one so situated must ever constitute the 
o 
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most interesting feature in the character of his mind^ 
8o it is that one which has chiefly attracted the atten- 
tion of the public, and been studied with an anxiety 
,which still remains unappeased. Let us seek for 
information ' at a different source from that from 
which the Biographers of the Poet have attempted 
to draw their conclusions. 

All the recent Biographers of Byron have hesi- 
tated to decide what were his religious sentiments; 
all have declared their conviction that he was not an 
atheist ) while fragments of letters and conversations 
have been brought forward, to prove that he was a 
better Christian than would be deemed from his 
writings. However interesting such anecdotical 
fragments may be to the public, and however wil- 
lingly we would believe in the inferences to which 
they lead, yet must we protest against them as a 
mode of argument. It is by his works that an 
author roust be judged. And this is fair : it is more 
probable that the real sentiments of his mind will be 
conveyed in those thoughts which he has been in the 
habit of committing to paper, and publishing during 
a course of fifteen years, than in a letter or conversa- 
tion prompted by the sudden feelings of the moment, 
and, perhaps, originating in a thousand impulses, 
each independent of the action of his judgment. 

By collecting and collating the various passages in 
his poems on this subject, I think we shall be en- 
abled to form a tolerably just estimate of the real 
sentiments of the noble author, and throw a new 
light on the often-disputed conclusions of his friends 
and of his enemies. 
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It appears, to me, ihat Byron's published religious 
sentiments bear, at first sight, the impress of two 
contradictory feelings, which further consideration of 
the whole tenor of his works may reconcile. Byron 
displays himself as a disbeliever, an infidel, and yet as 
a man of the strongest religious feelings. And such 
he must have been : his feelings were evidently always 
religious 3 while, until his latest publications, his 
reasdn was evidently, antichristian. I must here be 
permitted to quote passages from his works, accord- 
ing to the order of their publication ; and, by thtrs 
allowing him to speak for himself, we may perchance 
discover the gradual approach to other sentiments 
than might have been hoped from his early .writings. 

Let me here observe, that morality forms no part 
of the subject under our present consideration. 

What I have designated as Byron's religious feel- 
ittgs, (such as they are traced in all his writings) may 
be accurately gathered from the following beautiful 
stanza in .Canto II. of Childe Harold : — 

xxvir. 

" Moze blest the life of godly eremite, 
Such as on lonely Athos may be seen 
Watching at eve upon the giant height, 
Which looks o*er waves so blue, skies so serene, 
That he who there at such an hour hath been, 
Will wistful linger on that hallowed spot ; 
Then slowl> tear him from the witching scene, 
Sigh forth one wish that such had been his lot, 
Then turn to hate a world he had almost forgot.*' 

Such is the purport of all his religious feelings ; but, 
following as this stanza does, close upon the decid- 
edly infidel passage at the opening of that canto, 
(which stanza viii, which he was afterwards prevailed 
o 2 
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Ufion to insert, beginning — " Yet if, as holiest men 
have deemed, there be a land of souls," — cannot 
redeem) who does not see that it is a mere ebullition 
of religious feeling, perfectly independent of infidel 
reason, which has just sneered at those who "dream, 
on future joy and woe ?" After that argumentative 
passage, I fear nothing can preserve its writer from 
the charge of having been a reasoning infidel at the 
time he composed it. 

In Canto III. there is a passage which is scarcely 
intelligible ; but, as far as it can be understood, I do 
not think it can be interpreted as evincing a belief in 
the Christian doctrine of resurrection, but rather a 
participation in the ideas of Spinosa, Shelley, and 
many who have fancied themselves atheists, while 
they have substituted in lieu of God an universal 
whole, or an anima mundi, with whose essences they 
fancy their souls will blend with general nature after 
death. In the passage to which I refer, occurs this 
stanza, which I think can bear no other interpreta- 
tion : — 

LXXIV. 
*< And when, at length, the mind shall be all free 
From what it hates in this degraded fomiy 
Reft of its carnal life, save what shall be 
Existent happier in the fly or worm, — 
When elements to elements conform. 
And dust is as it should be, shall I not, 
Fed all I see, less dasling, but more warm.. 
The bodiless thought ? the spurit of each spot. 
Of which, c^en now I share, at times, the immortal lot ! 

LXXV. 

Are not the mountains, waves, and skies, a part 
Of me and of my soul, as I of them I'* 
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Eigbt years elapsed between the composition of the 
first and last cantos of '' Childe Harold)*' and al- 
though the fourth canto is no longer marked by the 
proud self-sufficiency and derision of the infidel, 
although it bears signs of more serious regrets and 
even doubts in such passages as in stanza xcv. — " I 
speak not of men's creeds j they rest between man and 
his Maker ;*' — and although in stanza clv, St. Peter s 
is described as 

^< A fit abode, wherein appear enshrined 

Thy hopes of immortality ; and thou 

Shall one day, if found worthy, so defined, 

See thy (rod face to face, as thou dost now 

His Holy of Holies, nor be blasted by his brow,^^-. 

Although such passages appear to denote a very dif- 
ferent tone of mind than breathed through the first 
cantos of the poem^ yet, I fear, that the hopes they 
might raise are too uncertain not to be swept away 
by the concluding line of the beautiful stanza cv.: — 
" There woos no home, nor hope, nor Bfe,. save what is here." 
I cannot dismiss ** Cbilde Harold*' without remark- 
ing on the religious absurdity and illiberality of one 
of the notes to the third canto. Speaking of the 
scenery of Rousseau's Heloise, Byron says, " One of 
these woods was called the " Bosquet de Julie { and 
it is remarkable that, though long ago cut down by 
the brutal selfishness of the monks of St. Bernard, 
(to whom the land appertainedb) that the ground 
might be enclosed into a vineyard for the miserable 
drones of an execrable superstition. ..." So the 
monks were to forego the use of their own land, be- 
cause an author has laid among its forests the scene 
o 3 
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of what IS generally considered a most dangerous and 
immoral work ! ! ! Really I might go on making 
marks of admiration to the bottom of the page, did 
I not see, a few lines lower down, the same regrets 
expressed, that Buonaparte should have " levelled a 
part of the same consecrated scenery in improving the 
road to the Simplon.** On the virulence towards the 
charitable members of the snow-surrounded hospi- 
tal, I shall offer no observation j nor shall I pretend 
to judge Lord Byron's religious sentiments from any 
of his scornful allusions to Catholicism. While we 
are, alas! investigating whether he had any belief 
in any revelation, it were vain to attach importance 
to his remarks on any of the doctrines or practices of 
any portion of Christians. For the same reason, I am 
the less shocked by that so much deplored provision 
of his first will, by which he directs that his body- 
shall be buried in his garden, and that no funeral 
service whatever shall be read over the grave. In- 
deed, were this provision founded upon opposition 
to a particular dogma, it might be easily defended ; 
for, let me ask, what is in fact the object of the 
Protestant burial service? The Protestant disbe- 
lieves the efficacy of prayers for the dead — none 
such whatever occur throughout the whole of that 
beautiful service ; and, however beneficial and ex- 
emplary the whole prayers and rites may be to the 
living, they do not profess to exercise the slightest 
influence on the soul of the dead man. Were a 
dying man to direct that his body should be delivered 
over to the scalpel of the surgeon, he would be 
^ng good to science, and thus benefitting the liv- 
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ing; so it is with him who allows prayers for the 
edification of the living to be said over his corpse : — 
his kindness deserves well of the public 5 but he is 
not to be blamed, if he prefers being buried quietly 
without either surgical or priestly disquisition over 
his remains. 

The next passage in Byron*s works which refers 
to the matter we have in hand, I find in a note to 
" The Giour/* in which he says, " The monk*s ser- 
mon is omitted. It may be sufficient to say that 
it was of customary length, (as may be perceived 
from the interruptions and uneasiness of the patient,) 
and was delivered in the nasal tone of all orthodox 
preachers," The tone of that note is surely unwor- 
thy of Byron ^ but it forms a link in the chain of our 
inquiry. 

The continued disbelief of the poet in a future 

state is next gathered from the concluding lines of 

Canto I. of " Lara :"— 

** Glad fbr a while to heave unconscious breath, 
Yet wake to wrestle with the fear of death. 
And shun, though day but dawn on ills increast, 
Tliat sleep, the loveliest, since it dreams the least** 

There is another passage in paragraph xix. of the 
second canto of this poem, which must also be 
quoted here :— 

'* For when one near displayed the absolving cross. 

And proffered to his touch the holy bead, 

Of which his parting soul might own the need. 

He looked upon it with an eye profane, 

And smiled — Heaven pardon ! if 'twere with disdain : 

ButKaled, 

Flimg back the hand which held the sacred gift. 
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As if such but disturbed the expiring man, 
Nor seemed to know his life, but then began — 
That life of immortality, secure 
To none, save them whose fiiith in Christ is sure.*' 

What interpretation is to be put on these lines ? I 
fear a scoffing vein of ridicule is but too evident 5 yet 
would I not give a decided judgment. Other pas- 
sages in his works, published about this time, show 
something of a more serious religious turn of mind. 
Two years had elapsed between the publication of 
" The Giour * and of " Lara." In this period a 
change may have been progressing 3 and from pas- 
sages in works written at this time and afterwards, 
I would be willing to hope that his mind was begin- 
ning to admit the great fundamental truth of Christ- 
ianity — a belief in a future life. Thus we next find 
the following sentiments in " Parasina :" — 

" He died, as erring man should die, 

Without display, without parade, 
Aleekly had he bowed and prayed, 
As not disdaining priestly aid, 

Nor desperate of all hope on high.** 

On these publications follow " Beppo" — which I 
shall not notice, as it refers solely to what the Poet 
supposes to be the peculiar tenets of Catholics, 
whereas, our investigation concerns the fundamen- 
tal truths of every religion — and the dramatic pieces, 
in which the sentiments may or may not be Byron's, 
as the personages are obliged to speak according to 
their historic character; a distinction which is, at 
length, acknowledged pretty generally, and has 
superseded the absurd outcry against " Cain" — 
causing the Poet's enemies to allow that, in. his 
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own words^ " it was difficult to make Lucifer talk 
like a clergyman upon the same subject.*' 

We now come to "Don Juan*' — a composition 
which presents the most beautiful poetry of any of 
Lord Byrons's works, and at the same time the 
greatest grounds of accusation against his moral and 
religious character. With regard to the former I 
have here nothing to observe > in regard to the 
latter, I think I can show that the evil has been 
magnified, and that sufficient attention has not been 
paid to the time that elapsed betiveen the composi- 
tion of the first and the last canto, and to the pro- 
gressive change of opinions we have already began 
to trace in the author^s mind. The parody of the ten 
commandments is the first obnoxious passage which 
we observe 5 and this we pass over, as it only 
trenches upon the peculiar dogmas of religion, 
(which at this time the author did, most certainly, 
not admit) while we have for the present only to 
look for signs of a general belief in a future state. 
The sentiments of the following passage in Canto IIL 
stanzas cii. and civ. compel me to quote them : 
'' And not a breath crept through the rosy air, 
And yet the forest leaves seemed sthred with prayer. 

Some kinder casuists are pleased to say. 
In nameless print, that I have no devotion ; 

But set those persons down with me to pray, 
And you shall see who has the properest notion 

Of getting into Heaven the shortest way ; 
My altars are the mountains and the ocean, 

Earth, air, stars, — all that springs from the great whole, 

Who hath produced and will receive the souL" 

I have heard these passages quoted in support of 
Byron*s religious sentiments 3 but they evidently only 
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contain an assurance of bis religion of feeling, to 
which I adverted in the beginning of this article. 

In Canto VI. stanza lxiii. those questions and 
doubts occur^ ivhich run through so much of the 
remainder of this poem : — 

** What are we ? and whence came we ? what shall be 
Out ultimate existence ? what's our present ? 
Are questions answerless, and yet incessant." 

Canto IX. displays the author still floating " like 
Pyrrho on a sea of speculation/* with the additional 
fear betrayed in the lines — 

'' But what if carrjins: sail capsixe the boat ? 
Your wise men don't know much of navigation.*' 

In Canto XI. stanza iv. the same doubts are more 
fully displayed :— 

" If it be chance ; or if it be according 
To the old text, still better ! lest it should ' 

Turn out so, we'll say nothing 'gainst the wording, 
As several people think such hazards rude." 

The two following stanzas^ however, clearly prove, 
from their scoffing tohe» that he still rejected all 
revealed religion* 

Moore, in his " Notices," records the opinion ex- 
pressed by Sir Walter Scott to Byron, at the time of 
their first acquaintance— that " if he lived, he would 
end by becoming a Catholic." As yet, we have seen 
nothing to warrant such a hope — ^for ail will allow, 
that even Catholicism is better than infidelity. Byron 
has hitherto denied even the revealed doctrine of the 
resurrection, although we have seen that he has 
latterly expressed strong doubts upon the subject ; 
and whenever he has alluded to the Catholic religion. 
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it has been to scoff at what he deemed its doctrines 
and its practices. All the passages in his later 
works bear, however, a very different complexion j 
and lead the attentive investigator to jndge, that he 
was fast veering to that point at which Scott had,, 
nearly twenty years before, prophesied that he would 
hold fast. 

The next religious sentiment occurs in the XlUth 
Canto, stanza lxi. — 

" But in a higher niche, alone, Ibut frowned, 
The VirgiB-Motherof the God-bom Child, 

With her Son ia her blessed arms, looked round, 
Spared by some chance i^hen all beside was spoiled ; 

She made the earth below seem holy ground : 
This may be superstition, weak or wild. 

But e*en the &intest relics of a shrine 

Of any worship wake some thonghts divine.** 

Then comes Canto XIV. stanza in, t— 

" For me, 1 know nought ; nothing I deny, 
Admit, reject, contemn; and what know ycm, 

Except, perhaps, that you were bom to die ? 
And both may after all turn out untrue. 

An age may come, fbnt of eternity, 
When nothing shall be either old or new.** 

I next find in Canto XV, stanza xlv. a descrip- 
tion of the only heroine on whose mental qualities 
Byron ever dwelt : — 

Early in years and yet more infantine 

In jBgure, she had something of sublime 
In eyes which sadly shone, as seraphs shine. 

All youth^but with an aspect beyond time ; 
Radiant and grave — as pitying man*s decline ; 

Mournful— yet mournful of another*8 crime. 
She looked as if she sat by Eden's door 
And grieved Sox those who could return no more. 
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XLVL 

Sbe was a Catholic too, sincere austeer 

As far as heir own gentle heart allowM, 
And deemed that fallen worship far more dear 

Perhaps because *twas fallen : her sires were proud 
Of deeds and days when they had filled the ear 

Of nations, and had never bent or bowM 
To novel power ; and as she was the last, 
She held their old &ith and old feelings &8t. 

XLVIL 

She gazed upon a world she scarcely knew 

As seeking not to know it ; silent, lone. 
As grows a flower, thus quietly she grew, 

And kept her heart serene within its zone. 
There was awe in the homage which she drew ; 

Her spurit seemed as seated on a throne 
Apart fVom the surrounding world and strong 
In its own strength—most strange in one so young. 

I have been induced to quote thus much of this 
beautiful passage, because it appears to lue that 
a vein of religious sympathy pervades even the poetic 
descriptions of this angelic impersonation. 

This canto closes in uncertainty; but it h an 
uncertainty which betokens nothing of a light fri- 
volous self-sufficiency. The following extracts will 
show rather that the Poet^s mind was bent upon 
serious enquiry :— 

LXXXVIIL 
" He who doabtB all things nothing can deny ; 
Truth*s fonntalns may be clear— her streams are muddy 
And cut through such canals of oontradictioB 
That she mnist often navigate o*er fiction,** 

LXXXIX. 
But what*s reality? Mlio has its clue ? 
Fhfloiophy? No; shetoomuchrejecu. 
Religion ? Veti but which of all her sects ? 
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XC. 

Some millions must be wrong, that's pretty dear ; 

Perhaps it may turn out that all were right. 
God help us ! Since weVe need on our career 

To keep our holy beacons always bright, 
'Tis time that some new prophet should appear 

Or old indulge man with a second sight. 
Opinions wear out in some thousand years 
Without a small refreshment from the spheres. 

XCIX. 

Between two worlds lifb^ hovers like a star 
'Twixt night and mom on the horizon's verge : 

How little do we know that which we are ! 
How less what we may be ! 

Thus ends this canto in uncertainty: but the 
next, the last of the poem, opens with the follow- 
ing sentiments in stanza vi. :— > 

And, therefore, mortals, cavil not at all; 

Believe— if *tis improbable, you mttst f 
And if it is impossible, you shall : 

*Tis always best to take things upon trust. 
I do not speak profanely to recaU 

Those holier mysteries, which the wise and just 
Receive as gospel, and which grow more rooted. 
As all truths must, the more they axe disputed." 

Such are Byron*s last published sentiments on 
religion! While we acknowledge how very dif- 
ferent they are to his earlier opinions, may we not 
hope that his mind was not far from receiving the 
truth ? 



THE END. 
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LAT£LY PUBLISHED, PAICE 148. WITH PLATES, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

"CUM A," 

^' Mr. Best is known as the author of Transalpine and Trans* 
rhenane Memoirs, two performances agreeably distinguished by 
vivacity of observation and novelty of anecdote.— In his poetry, the 
author*8 versification is often ener|[etie and sometimes oeautifully 
soft. The scenery of Naples and its neighbourhood being the ob- 
ject of the first poem, he adds an excelknt Map of the Bay on a 
large scale ; and, moreover, translates what, to the reader of Virgil, 
win be an interesting manjeau, for we believe the tract is not at all 
known in this country— the researches of Andrea di Jorio, Canon 
of Naples, on the topography of the Sixth Book of the Mueid» 
A little personal survey would, often, be of infinite service to com- 
mentators, and apare abundaiioe of conjecture imd mere squab- 
bling.** — ^ew Monthly Magazine, 

^' This Mr. Best is already known as the dever and lively author 
of two wgrks entitled " Transalpine*' and *^ Transrhenane Me- 
moirs.'* He has dwelt and revelled among the beauties and sun- 
shine of Italy till nothing but the latitude and language of poetry 
seemed capable of giving lair vent to his excitea fedings. The 
result is a volume— mled with descriptions of the charms that invest 
the Bay and environs of Naples; and a tale of Byron-passlon. — 
Among the occasional pieces we distinguish " A Continuation of 
Collinsr Ode to the Passions." Be has ctiught Collins* tone ex.^ 
actly."— FrAt/taiker*« MmUMy Magazine. 

** Our readers are already fiuniliar with Mr. Best's merits as an 
Author ; and those who have read his works, need not be told that 
lie possesses many graces of style, a perfect originality, and a man- 
ner of relating facts or telling anecdotes quite enviable. — We have 
now to consider him as a poet : his fancy, though controulled. ia 
active, and the soul and reefing of the poet live in every line.'* — 
** We can recommend *' Cuma** to our readers as a work aboimding 
in poetical beauties of the highest kind."— ColAo/tc Miscellany, 

*' The very favourable notite which the continental Memoirs of 
this Author nave received from Reviewers should ensure the atten- 
tion of the public to the pxesent volume. Plates and classical illus- 
trations enhance the interest of these poems which are— as several 
of our contemporaries have declared— highly calculated to do honour 
to Mr. Best.'^— rtnitff. 
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July's revolution was glorious; 

The battle of freedom was won. 
Then Belgium too was victorious 

And offered to France a crown. 

But France, though she mourned the rejection. 
Was afraid the rich gift to receive ; 

She wept to decline the connexion — 
But other Kings would not give leave.^ 

Then Slavery*s thraldom was shattered 

When Poland raised liberty's cry ; 
And in Paris, the patriots chattered 

Of joining the cause — by and bye. 

But France was then crowned with new laurels : — 

To Europe thus nobly she cried — 
" Kings and people shall fight their own quarrels ; 

*' Foreign aid shall assist neither side. 

* Prince Leopold whom all countries which have the misfortune 
to be in want of a King seem anxious to gain over, is now talked of 
as the future Sovereign of Belgium :— a German may make a better 
Sovereign than a Dutchman for a people peculiarly French in cha- 
racter ; and an English Praiestant (if he is such) matf be better 
suited than a Calvinist to feign over a Catholic people represented 
as being particularlg bigotted ;-.but if he forms any new connection 
with a French or other Princess, surely he should give up the jcnn^ 
tare he receives from his first wife : such arrangements are common 
in other settlements :--aftei furnishing the << Sinews of Wat" to all 
Europe, must England now provide the Sinews of Peace $ 
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" Fifty years of enjoyment have given 
"- All Poland^s lost claims to the Czar : 

" The plunder is sanctioned by heaven : 
" 'Mid themselves let them fight their own war.* 

Confiding in this declaration^ 

Fair Italy woke from the dead. 
And France gave a new intimation 

To Austria—" Mind what I've said l" 

Said Austria " Trust to my candour 5 
" You will see 3 nothing wrong will I do." 

She marched : put down freedom around her : 
And France said. , said what ? She said, " oh l" 

Now joyfully sing the Pope's trebles : 
Once more does his Holiness reign : 

He may hang, draw, and quarter the " rebels" — 
Oh, France ! what black treachery's thine I 

What became of thy bold intimation 
That each country should /orw its own ring? 

Whence proceeded this calm moderation ? — 
France has got a Bourbon for her King. 



There are sympathies — royal connexions— 
A Bourbon must be a Bourbon : 

Will France bow to his dear predilections ?. 
Vive la grande Nation ! 



20tk April y 1831. 
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